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‘AnD spend his prodigal wits in bootless rhymes.’—SHAKSPEARE., 


Some years ago, Adelaide Ann Proc- 
tor, daughter of the celebrated Barry 
Cornwall, published a sober brown vol- 
ume of ‘ Legends and Lyrics ;’ and with 
the natural modesty of a woman, and 
the becoming diffidence of a poet, she 
entitled it ‘A Book of Verses.’ The re- 
viewers, when deciding on its worth, pro- 
nounced the so-called verses, poems — 
not all, however, for there is chaff in 
the finest of wheat; but they still ac- 
knowledged that the merits of the 
greater number of the pieces ranked 
very high, rising from the table-land of 
versified commonplace, to the Parnas- 
sian heights of lyrical poetry. Certainly 
there were crude things scattered in the 
unpretending book — sometimes there 
was a lack of exquisite polish; at other 
times a verboseness of expression was 
apparent; yet still, beyond a doubt, 
it contained abundance of the real elix- 
ir of thought, much of the genuine 
gold of true poetry. Lately, a gen- 
tleman, widely known for his learning 
and acquirements, and particularly cele- 
brated for certain quaintly humorous and 
scholarly articles in the ‘Atlantic Month- 
ly,’ has collected his verses in a very 
showy blue and gold volume, and has 
entitled them poems. Many of these, 
composed for public occasions, in honor 
of lionized celebrities, were very popu- 
lar at the time; and no doubt will be 
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re-perused, in their new guise, by many 
who still administer the flattering unc- 
tion to the rhymes of Doctor Holmes. 
In all humbleness —for we should be 
sorry to say aught that might be con- 
strued into a detraction or derogation of 
the merits of this highly cultured and 
pleasant writer — we shall, neverthe- 
less, endeavor to prove—and we hope 
satisfactorily — that his so-called poems 
are only verses — certainly verses of fine 
quality, musical in rhythm, chaste in 
tone, delicate in sentiment, and unex- 
ceptionable in point of finish and ex- 
pression; but still, with all these 
qualities to recommend them, in our 
meek opinion, only verses, lacking the 
very elements and essentials that would 
constitute them poems. Now there is 
no one who is more severe in his stric- 
tures on verse than Doctor Holmes. In 
a certain discourse, in his amusing ‘Au- 
tocrat,’ he reproves and discourages the 
ambitious inventor of rhymes. And we 
dare say his quiet, pointed, funny sar- 
casm has deterred many a young half- 
fledged writer from publishing his crude 
attempts, and perchance has proved 
both a lesson and a warning to him. 
For beyond a doubt, to clip wings is to 
make them grow stronger; so that in 
time, the human being who would soar 
in thought, humbled but not discourag- 
ed, may continue his venturesome flight 
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sans peur et sans reproche. Perhaps— 
and it is to be regretted that such is the 
case — the distinction between poetry 
and verse, is neither so apparent nor 
so generally understood as it might 
be. To us the boundary-line between 
them seems distinct, and the demarca- 
tion wide. The stuff that makes the 
gist of poetry is true metaphor, and 
lofty thought; while verse deals in 
petty conceits or simple platitudes. A 
set of verses may be as truthful in idea 
as a poem— but the former expresses 
the thought in an orderly, ordinary jog- 
trot manner; while the latter grasps 
it in its totality, penetrates its deepest 
meaning, and calls on the imagination 
to invest it with life and beauty. The 
verses simply please us ; the poem satis- 
fies a hidden craving of our nature, stirs 
the depths of fancy, warms our often 
pent-up feelings, or fills the mind with 
joy and wonder. The one exalts and 
enlarges the understanding, and haunts 
the memory; the other causes a mere 
passive pleasure, the remembrance of 
Which soon passes away. We often 
hear the expression, ‘ pretty poem.’ A 
pretty poem is an anomaly. It cannot 
exist. Pretty verses would be more 
appropriate; for the adjective ‘pretty’ 
presupposes something easily defined 
and destitute of character, or great 
excellence. There is no occasion to 
qualify a poem; and so the expletives 
‘fine,’ ‘ pretty,’ ‘ exquisite,’ mean noth- 
ing at all, when used to define that which 
ought to possess all these qualities in it- 
self. Certainly there are poems of va- 
rious grades; and while we are aware 
that the ‘Paradise Lost’ is an. epic 
poem, we still acknowledge that Ten- 
nyson’s ode to the memory of Prince 
Albert is a true poem. When Long- 
fellow bids us 


‘Reap from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from the heart,’ 


we must not imagine that he means us 
to incline our minds to modern verses, 
be they ever so polished; but rather 
to leave sonorous iambics, and seek re- 
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fuge from care, and rest from turmoil, 
in reading some genuine musical poem 
whose accents shall leave a memory 


‘ Lixe the benediction 
That follows after prayer.’ 


Let us go from generalities to speci- 
alties, and show cause for what may, 
perhaps, be deemed a bold and harsh 
judgment, by selecting at random a 
piece from the pen of Doctor Holmes. 
Here is one, entitled: 


‘An Lvoening Thought. 


‘Ir sometimes in the dark blue eye, 
Or in the deep red wine, 
Or soothed by gentlest melody, 
Still warms this heart of mine, 
Yet something colder in the blood, 
And calmer in the brain, 
Have whispered that my youth’s bright 
flood 
Ebbs, not to flow again.’ 


These are very pretty but very ordina- 
nary lines — epithets choice, rhythm 
correct, and thought calmly toned ; but 
vapid and poor. Let us read the next 
stanza ; 


‘Ir by Helvetia’s azure lake, 

Or Arno’s yellow stream, 

Each star of memory could awake, 
As in my first young dream, 

I know that when mine eye shall greet 
The hill-sides bleak and bare, 

That gird my home, it will not meet 
My childhood’s sun-sets there.’ 


The gist of this verse is, that if by a 
certain classic stream, the memory of 
the writer could awake, as in the 
dreams of his youth, and if he were to 
turn his eyes towards the hills of his 
home, the sun-sets would seem chang- 
ed—a very mystified, and at the best 
a very trite reflection: —a metrical ver- 
sion of a commonplace thought, that stirs 
no fibre of hidden feeling, nor invests 
the ‘shadowy past’ with any peculiar 
interest or beauty. Let us pore over 
the next verse : : 


‘On! when love’s first sweet, stolen kiss 
Burned on my boyish brow, 
Was that young forehead worn as this? 
Was that flushed cheek as now ? 
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‘ Was that wild pulse and throbbing heart 
Like these, which vainly strive, 
In thankless strains of soulless art, 
To dream themselves alive ?’ 


There is a wild striving after effect in 
this, which contains some feeling and 
rather sickly sentiment. The next 
stanza is merely a mournful confes- 
sion that the morning of the writer's 
life is gone, ‘ere the full of day,’ and 
that he is happy if a ‘casual hour can 
warm the fading shrine.’ : 

Now there is no doubt that this set 
of verses, like others in the volume, 
has been wrought with studious care, 
and, perhaps, with painful study; and 
yet the result is only a jingle of vacu- 
ous commonplaces tinged with poor 
sentiment, bearing the same relation to 
poetry, as a page of Martin Tupper's 
‘Proverbial Philosophy’ does to a 
page of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Poets have always loved the past, 
and in their endeavors to recall it, have 
surrounded it with a dreamy haze, like 
that which caps the hills on a morning 
in ‘leafy June.’ There is always an 
indefinable glow in the pale coloring of 
certain poems imbued with memories ; 
and as we read them, their sweet sad- 
ness overcomes us, and touches our 
heart, until we feel the truth of Shel- 
ley’s strange line: 


‘Qur sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought.’ 


Now there are scores of real poems in 
the language that treat of the misty 
past. ‘My Lost Youth,’ by Longfel- 
low, is incomparable in its deep pathos 
and rich beauty. The ‘Tears, Idle 
Tears’ of Tennyson is full of linked 
sweetness. We test its excellence by 
the effect it produces—for a good 
poem, like good music, is felt as well 
as heard. Its tones not only please the 
ear, but speak to one’s inner conscious- 
Ness : 
‘Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned, 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 


Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life! the days that are no more.’ 
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How these lines linger on the ear 
and in the mind! Contrast them with 
‘The Evening Thought’ of Doctor 
Holmes, and the difference between poet- 
ry and verse will surely be apparent. 

It may be affirmed that the readers of 
Doctor Holmes’s verses, do not place 
them on a par with those of the Poet- 
Laureate. We reply, that every one 
who publishes a book of self-styled poe- 
try, holds himself out to the world as 
a poet; and consequently he may be 
judged by the strictest rule$ that test 
his art. 

‘I know what a poet is, too well to 
fancy that I am one yet,’ says Gerald 
Massey, in his preface to his poems, and 
yet his thoughts burn with the fire and 
fine frenzy of poetry; or if he stoops 
to write verses, at all events they are 
impassioned and thrilling ones ! 

There is often a negative merit in cer- 
tain pleasing verses. They are 


‘Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null.’ 


Sometimes there is a vigorous exactness 
in the measure of these, and the syntax is 
scrupulously correct. The ruthless crit- 
ic, in endeavoring to pull them to pieces, 
would not be rewarded for his pains ; 
for he would not find any thing to 
shock his refined, scholarly taste; and 
yet, méradile dictu, these unexceptiona- 
ble lines may want the very elements of 
poctry. It is exactly the play of ‘ Ham- 
let’ without ‘Hamlet.’ When the re- 
viewers hurled their merciless sarcasm 
at the ‘Endymion’ of John Keats; or, 
in our own day, when they termed the 
writings of Alexander Smith ‘ crude,’ 
and his muse ‘mad,’ or accused him 
with overcrowding his thoughts with 
thick quantities of metaphor and simile, 
they were merely testifying to the mer- 
its of both, acknowledging that at last 
poetry had appeared, whose excellence 
had served as a mark for their arrows; 
that at last knights, bristling with mail- 
ed armor, had entered the field, suffi- 
ciently powerful for them to vent their 
terrible prowess on; for who notices 
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the ‘ pretty verses’ that appear in shoals 
every week? These are beneath the 
critic’s censure or praise, and so die 
still-born. No doubt, if Doctor Holmes 
had not distinguished himself by his 
prose publications, his so yclept poetry 
would likewise have floated away in the 
silent waters of oblivion and forgetful- 
ness ; but his clever, witty magazine ar- 
ticles have thrown a sort of halo around 
the man, and so, weary of praising his 
‘ Autocrat,’ the public is in raptures with 
his verses. Really lines like the follow- 
ing, which we cull at random from the 
volume, are almost beneath the critie’s 
pen : 
‘A Soubenir- 
‘Yes, lady, I can ne’er forget, 
That once in other years we met; 
Thy memory may perchance recall 
A festal eve, a rose-wreathed hall ; 
Its tapers’ blaze, its mirrors’ glance, 
Its melting song, its ringing dance: 
Why in thy dream of virgin joy, 
Should’st thou recall a pallid boy!’ 


Are these any better? 


From a BGachelor’s Private Journal. 


‘Sweet Mary! I have never breathed 
The love it were in vain to name ; 
Though round my heart a serpent wreathed 
I smiled, or strove to smile, the same.’ 


Or is there any marked improvement 
in the following ? 


‘The Only Daughter. 


ILLUSTRATION OF A PICTURE. 


‘ Tney bid me strike the idle strings, 
As if my summer days 
Had shaken sun-beams from their wings, 
To warm my autumn lays ; : 
They bring to me the painted urn, 
As if it were not time 
To lift my gauntlet and to spurn 
The lists of boyish rhyme.’ 


The main fault in Doctor Holmes’s 
versified writings is the frequent recur- 
rence of the trite, so artfully woven 
with odd trappings of metaphor, as to 
impose on the superficial reader; lead- 
ing him to accept as poetic thoughts, 
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what in reality is only pretty verse. 
John Keats tells us that 


‘ Every thing is spoilt by use.’ 


This is very applicable to poetry. Fre- 
quent usage of certain ideas and epi- 
thets renders them common and fami- 
liar, and the poetic student particularly 
recognizes them at once. He may not 
always be able to find the exact pas- 
sage, but nevertheless feels confident 
that he has imbibed its sweetness and 
beauty somewhere in his readings. 
Certainly a true poet may so transmute 
and modify an old thought as to render 
it original once more, thus giving it a 
new ‘local habitation and a name.’ For 
example, many passages in Shelley, 
wrought in the crucible of Mr. Alexan- 
der Smith’s imagination, have emerged 
from thence to the day-light, purer and 
more beautiful. Macaulay severely cri- 
ticised the writings of Montgomery, who 
nevertheless ranks high as a minor poet ; 
for his versatility makes amends for his 
want of originality. He very often pre- 
sents old thoughts to the mind, but 
they are made new by the individuality 
of his peculiar genius. The verses of 
Doctor Holmes, however, are not re- 
markable for this peculiarity. There 
are certainly exceptions in the volume ; 
and we shall point out presently a few 
real pearls among the mock jewels; but 
these faint quiverings of song do not 
redeem the blue and gold book from the 
general dreary monotonous tone of its 
measured language, which, like Tenny- 
son’s line, is naught but a 


‘Sad mechanic exercise.’ 


And yet we must do justice to the 
dormant powers of Doctor Holmes, for 
occasionally he gives us a sample of 
what he might do, when the higher 
mood is on him, when the desire ‘to 
ring out the false,’ tinseled, and gilt 
thought has subsided, and the passion 
‘to ring in the true’ is evoked and 
evinced. Among the few really lofty 
ebullfitions of his fancy, ‘ The Chamber- 
ed Nautilus’ is a fair example. This 
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piece wafts rich odors from the fairy- 
land of poesy. Its undulating rhythm 
of melody, its wide-reaching pathos, and 
its solemn appeal to the soul cannot be 
resisted. It must be read to be enjoy- 
ed. Where can we find a_ grander 
thought than this ? 


‘Buitp thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul! 
As the swift seasons roll ; 
Leave thy low-vaulted past, 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea!’ 


The ‘Army Hymn’ and ‘ Parting 
Hymn’ are chaste, finely written lyrics, 
and deserve the name of Poems. In 
fact, in the later effusions of Doctor 
Holmes, we discern distributed among 
the gaudy, glittering verses certain pro- 
ducts of his muse that show ‘ the facul- 
ty divine.’ It would be well for his re- 
putation, and for the sake of the work- 
ers in the field of poetry, if these were 
more widely diffused, and if the prolific 
writer, whose verses are read with such 
applause at public dinners, would learn 
to hide them away among the memories 
of the past. If the occasion that gave 
them birth has glorified them beyond 
their deserts, let them pale, and ‘die 
with all their music in them.’ Let them 
be enshrined among those little, value- 
less, time-honored relics which we all 
treasure, not because of their worth, 
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but on account of the sad sweetness 
and shadowed sanctity which surround 
them, and make them priceless and en- 
during ; but do not let them appear un- 
der false colors, as poetry to the poetry- 
lovers of this age. 

‘Spare our patience,’ ‘trivial verse,’ 
for in reality Doctor Holmes, although 
he says so, does not ‘read oblivion’ in 
the date of his book, nor ‘finis on its 
title-page ;’ for in his secret ‘ heart of 
hearts,’ he would wish that the applause 
of to-day might grow into a far-reach- 
ing, far-spreading fame—a fame that 
might lift his writings out of the lauda- 
tory, fulsome chatter of the present,, 
into the slow, continuous praise of the 
future. For fame is not ‘ noisy,’ as he 
would lead us to believe; but rather 
calm in its deliberate, cautious judg- 
ments; slow to perceive, but sure in its 
true discernment of what is true and 
beautiful in art. If, therefore, he would 
earn this fame for ‘the children of his 
golden leisure,’ he must be careful to 
endow them with the pith, fire, and 
spirit of song, as well as with the grace 
of exquisite finish. He must not give 
us mere yersified utterances, but poetic 
thoughts, which will not only please the 
readers of our own age and country, 
but also prove a valuable addition to 
the poetry of the world. Otherwise 
for Doctor Holmes there will be no en- 
during fame, of which great bubble some 
enthusiastic poet once wrote : 


*O fame! O fame! next grandest word to 
Gop!’ 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
TIMOTHY PEPPER RECEIVES A BLESSING. 


Arter our injunction of secrecy as to 
the discovered defect in the sale of the 
Blackberry tract, it has oozed out from 
some babbling tongue which cannot keep 
its own nor other people’s secrets, how- 
ever important. One Mrs. Jones de- 
clares that she only told her next 
neighbor, Mrs. Brown; Mrs. Brown is 
confident that she only told her friend, 
Mrs. Smith ; Mrs. Smith only told some- 
body else, who solemnly promised not 
to tell any body; but after all this pre- 
caution on the part of the Joneses, the 
Browns, and the Smiths, strange as it 
may seem, the secret has leaked out and 
come to the ears of Timothy Pepper. 

Timothy was greatly chagrined at his 
_ inadvertence, and just as we prophesied, 
has gone and inserted a new advertise- 
ment. If the money is not raised with- 
m the sixty days, then good-by to the 
Blackberry estate ; for it will doubtless 
have irretrievably passed out of the 
hands of Carl Almendinger, and into 
Timothy’s closely-locked fists. 

Now that Carl has gone, and has his 
mind absorbed by other matters, Robert 
Ferrara must be so much the more care- 
ful to preserve the even beat of business- 
life; try every resource; work long and 
late ; and so, if possible, raise the requir- 
ed sum, and save the property from a 
shameful sacrifice. ; 

The money must be fortheoming at 
the worst possible time. The war has 
unsettled all prior values ; and no Chi- 
cago money -lender is bold enough to 
venture a loan on the landed securities 
of another Stdte. Were the property 
even in Chicago, a loan could be nego- 
tiated at such a time, only at ruinous 
rates of interest, and on the most indu- 
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OF CHICAGO. 
bitable evidence of the amplitude of the 
securities. Besides this, the new - fan- 
gled notion of secession, and the 
war together, have depreciated South- 
ern stocks; so that Ilinois bank-bills, 
which are mostly predicated upon 
them, are every where refused and de- 
rided, and ealled by such ignominious 
epithets as ‘wild-cat’ and ‘ stump-tail.’ 
Every man — except the brokers, who 
carry the science in their heads — goes 
about the streets with his breeches’ 
pockets stuffed with strips of paper, 
containing a list of all the Illinois 
banks, with the cash value of each 
annexed, so as to provide for purposes 
of mutual defence and self-protection. 
As there are several lists, and each 
one is different, a man is not regarded 
as armed finaneially eap-d-pie until he 
has provided himself with all of them ; 
and hence his pockets are generally 
crammed, if not with money, at least 
with an abundance of caution against 
it. Herewith follow the several lists : 
‘The Old Diseredited,’ ‘ Dunham’s List,’ 
‘The Merchants’ List,’ ‘ The Lumber- 
men’s List,’ ‘The Union List,’ ‘ The 
Railroad List,’ ‘E. J. Tenkham and 
Co.’s_ List,’ ‘The New Merchants’ 
List,’ and ‘The New Railroad List.’ 
If a bill is presented to a man, he 
holds it af a distance, eyes it suspi- 
ciously, and then proceeds to disburden 
his pockets of the several lists — com- 
paring one with the other, in order to 
determine the exact value of the bill. 
An elaborate argument of course en- 
sues as to the respective merits of the 
several lists; the parties taking sides 
according as the one wishes to relieve 
himself of the bill, and the other to de- 
cline taking it. The result is an approx- 
imation to its value, by a sort of com- 
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promise ; and hence there might be fitly 
added, ‘The Compromise List.’ 

If you wish to pay your washerwo- 
man, and are in a particular hurry, she 
will keep you waiting for your clothes 
until she visits all the neighboring gro- 
ceries, to ascertain whether or not she 
can buy sugar with your bill. After 
you have patiently awaited her return, 
doubtless thinking you are the injured 
party, she will coolly inform you that 
no gentleman has ever before offered 
her ‘ wild-cat’ or ‘stump-tail’ — laying 
considerable emphasis on the word ‘ gen- 
tleman.’ 

Such being the caution of the money- 
lenders and the condition of the cur- 
rency, it seems to Robert almost impos- 
sible to effect a loan of the required 
amount in the sixty days. 

Timothy Pepper is a man, however, 
who never changes his conduct from 
motives of leniency to a debtor, or on 
account of general financial derange- 
ments. Indeed, he is apt to be the 
more importunate, the less means his 
debtors have to pay. He is like the 
loon which rejoices most when the 
waves beat highest. He says Carl Al- 
mendinger owes him, and ought to pay 
him; and if he doesn’t pay, he must 
be made to pay. This logic he regards 
as unanswerable, and as incapable of 
being weakened by any considerations 
whatever. When you talk to Timothy 
about clemency or mercy, he smiles at 
you with a sort of grin, as if incredu- 
lous that such talk should be address- 
ed to him. He affects not to under- 
stand what you mean. He puts 
another construction on it, as if un- 
willing that you should thus lower 
yourself in his estimation. 

Be it said, however, that Timothy 
has never harassed Mr. Almendinger 
for this money. This is not his game. 
If he were to meet Carl on the street 
to-day, he would n’t think of alluding 
to the Blackberry tract. He would be 
as gracious as possible, and manifest a 
preference to talk on any other sub- 
ject. If Carl were to tender him his 
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money, he would perhaps try to make 
some excuse for not taking it. 

But after the sixty days have expired, 
then Carl will be made to understand 
what Timothy has been about. After 
he has bidden in the land—should he 
be so fortunate as to do so—he will 
put on a long, sanctimonious face, and 
declaim at every street - corner how 
badly Carl has treated him; how he 
owed him so much, and failed to make 
his payments ; how, from sheer compas- 
sion, the speaker had to take his land 
back, and lose all the payments which 
he was relying upon so confidently. 

They who know not Timothy — and 
itis generally this class of persons whom 
he declaims to in this wise — will think 
him an easy, kind-hearted gentleman ; 
and on the strength of such an impres- 
sion, may possibly buy a piece of land 
of him for themselves. When ulti- 
mately bitten, they will remember him 
to their sorrow and chagrin. 

Timothy, and his father before him, 
made all their money by taking land 
back. They generally expected to incur 
this self-sacrifice whenever they went 
through with the formality of a sale. 
Their tactics were to buy on long time, 
by the acre, at a low rate, with the de- 
ferred payments drawing only six per 
cent interest — to secure which, they 
would only give the old kind of mort- 
gage; so that when it matured, the 
holder could not foreclose in less than 
fifteen months. This land, if it lay in 
the city of Chicago, they would sub- 
divide into as small lots as was prac- 
ticable, in order to sell them. 

If an acre cost them a thousand dol- 
lars, they would sub-divide it into at 
least a dozen lots, and ask from three 
to five hundred dollars per lot. They 
would then sell on the same time as 
that on which they bought; but in con- 
sideration of their waiting so long, they 
thought it but fair that a considerable 
part of the purchase-money should be 
paid down, and interest should run on 
the balance at ten per cent. Moreover, 
instead of the old kind of mortgage 
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which they themselves invariably gave, 
they would insist on one containing the 
cut-throat power of sale, by which they 
were authorized, after giving a few 
days’ notice, to foreclose the interest 
of the mortgager. They had, for a rari- 
ty, granted sixty days’ notice to Carl; 
but more usually ten was the maxi- 
mum, and sometimes three was the 
extent of their sovereign grace. 

Thus it was that the Peppers were 
for ever taking land back—but were for 
ever getting richer. Lugubriously did 
they complain of what they knew was 
the foundation of all their wealth. 

It is to be hoped that the man of the 
long black locks and sallow face, will 
save Timothy for once the repetition of 
this doleful jeremiad. It does not yet 
appear how he can do it. The time is 
growing less and less, and darkness is 
fast benighting the once brilliant pros- 
pects of ‘The International’ and ‘ The 
Home.’ O Timothy! how shall we 
let thee go? Thou oughtest to be pre- 
served in alcoholic song, and handed 
down to posterity as one of the immor- 
tal mean. A ‘ringleader’ of the church, 
thou sittest high up near the droppings 
of the sanctuary; so humble, that thou 
holdest thy head down; so devout, that 
thou turnest it not during the exercises ; 
yet thy responses have hardly died upon 
the ear, before thou art ready to pro- 
fane the Sabbath by cheating some 
poor dupe with one of thy soulless 
land-trades, 

At thy office, at the corner of Lake 
and Clinton- streets, when wast thou 
ever known to have a warm, genial fire, 
even in mid-winter, and when the 
west prairie- winds were almost as cut- 
ting as knives? 

At thy house, at the north-east corner 
of Warren and Cornelia - streets, when 
didst thou ever have a greater luxury 
than dried herring, or have white sugar 
to sweeten a social cup of tea? 

Let me recall one circumstance, Tim- 
othy. It will not make thee blush. 
Thou art past all that. Recollectest 
thou when thy brother - in - law was 
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about to start for the war, and his 
friends got together, and determined 
to present him with a sword, and call- 
ed on thee to head the subscription-list ? 
Ah! I see thou recollectest. Thy sub- 
scription was one dollar, Comparative 
strangers to him gave five dollars. Had 
Carl Almendinger been present, he would 
have been willing to shoulder the whole 
cost of the presentation. And what is 
meaner still, when they lacked one dol- 
lar of having the requisite amount, and 
it was suggested to thee, thou refusedest 
to add to thy subscription; and a stran- 
ger to your brother-in-law, none of his 
kith or kin, made up the deficiency. 

We leave thee, Timothy, for the pre- 
sent, to renew thy responses at St. John’s 
Church — but love thee too well to say: 
‘Adieu to thee, Timothy, for ever.’ 


SOME ONE DOES SOMETHING. 


A LetTer from Mr. Martin, informing 
Genevieve of the necessity for her im- 
mediate return, on account of business 
connected with the settlement of her 
father’s estate, suddenly cut short her 
visit at Baltimore. Before leaving, she 
had the satisfaction of witnessing the 
triumph of Union sentiments in good 
old Maryland—a State which, what- 
ever may have been its grievances, has 
never picked any crows with the North ; 
but has jogged on its way quietly and 
good-humoredly, and withal a little sleep- 
ily; fattening on fried spring - chicken, 
choicer shad - fish, and fresh oysters ; 
proud of her Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, and her unrivalled legal granite 
which out-crops here and there along 
the soil in a Pinckney, a Taney, and 
a Johnson. 

Genevieve, of course, paid a farewell 
visit to her old friends, the Jessups, 
whom she had frequently seen since 
her stay at Baltimore. 

Amid the important events which 
had so recently transpired, the pater- 
nal Jesse had not been inactive, but 
had added quite a number to his list 
of notable curiosities. She found him 
frequently absent on his tour of hero- 
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hunting ; but wheneyer she chanced to 
meet him at home, he had a wonderful 
tale to tell of all that he had seen and 
heard. He never tired of looking at the 
General in command on Federal Hill, or 
dogging his foot-steps on the streets. 
He thought he was the oddest-looking 
man he ever saw; he had such a queer 
way of tossing up his head when he 
spoke, seemingly listening to hear the 
resonance of his voice as he rolled 
it out sonorously from his full chest. 
Jesse’s views in favor of the Union 
were strongly pronounced; but we 
fear that the close juxtaposition in 
which he was thus voluntarily brought 
to the General, and the opinion which 
he formed of him, that he would be 
an ugly customer to overhaul in a 
battle, had much to do with the force 
of the pronunciation. 

After Genevieve had distributed sun- 
dry largesses to the young Jessups, she 
proceeded to bid the family farewell ; 
but they so clung around her, Mrs. 
Jessup included, that she could with 
difficulty disengage herself from them. 
Indeed, Mrs. Jessup almost took offence, 
for she said she was as ‘clean as any 
body,’ and had ‘nothing catching’ about 
her. As soon as she had spoken, she 
apologized for her unkind remarks, 
but forthwith renewed her oppres- 
sive demonstration. Poor Mrs. Jes- 
sup could n’t help it, neither cdéuld 
the children help it, for their guardian 
angel was mounting on wings to fly 
away. Mr. Jessup contented himself 
with calmly looking on, and observing 
with his usual profundity : ‘ It’s strange 
how much woman-kind can love one an- 
other. My wife thinks jest as much of 
you as any child she’s got. She’d 
rather see you, than go up on Federal 
Hill and see the General. Would n't 
you, Cinderella?’ And Cinderella said 
she would. 

Genevieve did n’t find an opportunity 
to become acquainted with Cornelius 
Poppinjay, as she had hoped. He 
never called, after Rosalind spoke 
about the required number of changes 
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in her wardrobe. He doubtless expe- 
rienced a sensation of disgust, and 
would like to revive the ancient sump- 
tuary laws over all specimens of the 
feminine gender. 

Rosalind says she thinks ‘it is more 
than highly probable that he has join- 
ed the rebel army, and if he doesn’t 
get killed that he will turn up some- 
where yet.’ We are willing to trust 
to Rosalind’s opinion. We give her 
credit for more sagacity than we were 
willing to accord her at first. As the 
common traverse to Mr. Poppinjay’s 
suit didn’t seem to do any good, law- 
yer-like she put in a plea of confession 
and avoidance. Say you, Mr. Poppin- 
jay, will you furnish the dresses to Ro- 
salind or not? She wishes a categorical 
answer. If you answer ‘nay,’ then 
for ever after hold your peace. 

Genevieve hies back to New - Haven, 
much refreshed in body and mind after 
her recent domestic affliction. When 
they met, she and Mr. Martin had a 
long and confidential ¢éte-a-téte ; in the 
course of which the usually impassive 
girl ejaculated many surprises, and was 
the subject of varied but altogether plea- 
surable emotions. Her color came and 
went ; her bosom heaved; ever and anon 
she would extemporize a little dance, 
and then nervously resume her seat. 
She would often interrupt Mr. Martin 
with such expressions as, ‘ How strange! 
Oh! I begin to remember! What shall 
I do, dear Mr. Martin?’ What the se- 
cret was which transpired during that 
téte-a-téte, and which so completely un- 
settled her habitual equipoise of mind, 
we are not at liberty here to disclose ; 
but soon afterwards her writing-mate- 
rials were on her escritoire, and she 
had written the following letter ad- 
dressed to Robert Ferrara: 


‘New Haven, ——. 
‘My Dear Frrenp: Do you know a 
Mr. Carl Almendinger of Chicago? I 
have recently learned that all his pro- 
perty is advertised to be sold, and that 
the prospects are that he will lose it. It 
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is represented to be a very valuable es- 
tate, including a town called ‘ Black- 
berry.’ I wish you to make inquiry as 
to its value, and what amount of money 
it will take to disencumber it. I pre- 
sume there is no time to be lost, and 
hope you will answer my inquiries as 
early as possible, and give me all the 


information you can. 
* GENEVIEVE.’ 


When Robert had read the foregoing 
letter, he was completely thunderstruck. 
How should his own darling Genevieve, 
she whom he had loved secretly and 
long, and whom some day he would 
fain claim as his bride, how should she 
know aught respecting Carl Almen- 
dinger, the brave Magyar, his own 
true and trusty friend, and freedom’s 
soldier wherever freedom’s battles were 
to be fought and won? Had, some 
one acquainted her with the inner 
history of his college - life; the many 
kindnesses of which he had been the 
recipient from the stranger; the re- 
quital still unmade, when at such a 
time as this it would come so oppor- 
tunely ? 

But it is a business-letter. It makes 
inquiries to be answered at once. The 
motive, perhaps, may transpire by and 
by. With such thoughts flitting through 
his mind, Robert sat down and wrote the 
following reply : 

‘ Chigago, —. 

‘Dear Genevieve: I am highly de- 
lighted at the interest manifested in 
your letter in the fortunes of my dear 
friend, Carl Almendinger, who at this 
time, I am sorry to say, is absent from 
Chicago — having recently enlisted in a 
New-York regiment, and left for the seat 
of war. I say ‘sorry,’ for it seems al- 
most certain that his splendid property 
here will be shamefully sacrificed, un- 
less he speedily return with the neces- 
sary means to disencumber it, or Provr- 
DENCE interpose; in some signal manner 
in his behalf. 

‘Did you but know him as well as I 
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do, you would pardon me if I here di- 
verted from your inquiries to pass a eu- 
logy upon his many virtues. 

‘When I assure you, however, that 
he has been the dearest friend to me 
whom I ever had, I speak not words of 
extravagance but sober truth. Of his 
kindness I will tell you more at length 
when we meet again; for to commit it 
to paper would seem more like writing 
a rhapsody than the business commu- 
nication which you evidently desire to 
receive. 

‘The Blackberry tract, as it is gene- 
rally called, was conveyed in separate 
instruments, portions of it in each; but 
the payments yet to be made on the 
different purchases mature at the same 
time. The sales will take place in twen- 
ty days from this date, unless the money 
is sooner raised. There is no hope for 
any postponement; for Pepper, the 
trustee, (who, by the by, would n’t 
hesitate to speculate in the green sod 
on his father’s grave,) is very desirous 
to get the property into his own hands. 

‘You inquire as to the value of this 
property. Before the crisis of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven occurred, it was 
thought to be worth one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Since then real estate has 
depreciated so much, and the times at 
present are so unsettled, that it would 
be impossible now to negotiate a loan 
of fifteen thousand dollars on it ; which, 
including interest, is the amount of in- 
cumbrance. 

‘As the attorney in fact for Mr. Al- 
mendinger, I feel authorized to offer 
twelve per cent on fifteen thousand 
dollars, without abatement for com- 
missions. Permit me to subscribe 
myself, Very truly yours, 


* Ropert.’ 


*‘ New-Haven, ——. 

‘Ropert Ferrara, Esq.: Dear Sir: 
Draw on me at sight for fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, payable at the Bank. 
Please take a mortgage on the Blackber- 
ry tract for that amount, to run for 
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such time as will suit Mr. Almendinger’s 
convenience. Interest, six per cent. 
‘Yours truly, GENEVIEVE.’ 

The feelings of Robert, on receipt of 
this letter, can be better imagined than 
described. The dream of Carl was be- 
ginning to be verified, with, it seems, a 
trifling exception. Instead of the man 
with the long black locks and sallow 
face, a maiden fair, with noticeable blue 
eyes and auburn curls, was to rescue 
the gondola from the builder’s hands. 
How could be explained the coincidence 
of her letter at the very nick of time ? 
Why did she impose the unbusiness- 
like conditions that the mortgage should 
run at Mr. Almendinger’s pleasure, and 
draw only six per cent interest? Six 
per cent interest, indeed! True, that is 
the established rate, both by law and 
usage, in some of the old States, on the 
Atlantic sea-board, where enterprise is 
at a discount, and thrift consists in 
keeping what you get; as, for instance, 
in good old Maryland, where scarcely 
any one thinks of entering into a specu- 
lation, unless he can see his way mathe- 
matically out of it. 

But in Illinois, thrifty, enterprising 
Illinois, insatiate in her grasp after 
wealth, and reckless with her means in 
her efforts to accumulate more, who 
ever heard of six per cent interest for 
money loaned ? What makes Genevieve 
so self-sacrificing to a stranger? Rob- 
ert has put his own construction on it, 
which is, that by some means or other 
Genevieve has heard of the kindness of 
his friend, in advancing him money 
from time to time, when he could ill 
spare it, and of his modesty and gen- 
tlemanhood in ignoring the favor, and 
declining the proffered return. 

And as Robert thus ruminated in his 
mind, he audibly Gop-blessed the girl, 
and solaced himself with the thought 
that if Priscilla Harris had not entered 
so inopportunely on the occasion of a 
certain ¢éte-d-téte, their reciprocal vows 
of love would have been registered in 
high heaven. 
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If she, unsolicited, would so readily 
advance fifteen thousand dollars to a 
friend of Robert Ferrara, could it not 
be shown by a simple algebraic equation 
that she would present her heart to the 
self-ssame Robert, when in his sweetest 
tones, and with all a lover’s importunity, 
he should say: ‘ Genevieve, give it to 
me?’ 

No wonder, then, that her heart 
should flutter with pleasant little per- 
turbations, when Mr. Martin told her 
that by serving Carl Almendinger she 
could confer a left-hand favor upon Rob- 
ert Ferrara. Has Robert guessed aright 
the maiden’s love, before he has told 
her his own? 

Robert was sati-fied with the letter, 
doubly satisfied with his interpretation 
of it, and trebly satisfied to receive the 
draft for the fifteen thousand dollars. 

Straightway he dropped a note to Car) 
Almendinger, which, when that gentle- 
man receives it, will make him say, ‘ My 
blessed!’ in a hurry; and which, when 
read to Sigmund, if he can understand 
so much English, will be apt to extort 
from that little bald-headed ensign, such 
an exclamation as: ‘ Fifteen thousand 
dollars! eh, eh? Dat is very goot. 
One goot fraiilein. I likes her very 
much.’ 


TIMOTHY AGAIN. 


Arter considerable search, Robert 
succeeded in finding this scion of the 
Pepper stock, and had a talk with him : 

‘Mr. Pepper, I am authorized to pay 
you the amount of money due by Mr. 
Almendinger, and have those trust- 
deeds given by him released.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Ferrara! That’s a large 
sum to raise these times. I was fearful 
that Almendinger would n’t succeed in 
raising it.’ 

‘He has succeeded, however.’ 

‘Bless my life, Ferrara, if I did n’t 
think Almendinger was bankrupt. A 
streak of good luck must certainly have 
happened to him.’ 

‘Yes ; he knew that you had been 
forced to take a great deal of land back, 
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and he has accordingly exerted him- 
self very much, that you might not 
have any such grounds of complaint in 
his case. 

‘That’s a fact, Ferrara. My venders 
have served me very badly.’ 

‘Well, here’s your money, Mr. Pep- 
per. Please execute these releases, and 
receive it.’ 

So Timothy saw no other resource 
but to do as he was bidden, realizing, to 
his chagrin, that the coveted prize had 
slipped through his fingers, and he 
would not have the pleasure of hearing, 
as he had hoped, the sweet cadence of 
the trustee’s voice, saying, ‘Going! once, 
twice, three times, and gone!’ for the 
benefit of Timothy Pepper. 

Yes, be it told in the hearing of every 
lover of Carl Almendinger, that the 
ever - grasping Timothy has no fur- 
ther claim on the Blackberry estate ; 
whatever incumbrance there is on it is 
in fayor of Genevieve Mather, a young 
lady with a big heart, thumping its 
socket for more room, while Timothy’s 
could be easily balanced on the point of 
a fine cambric needle. 

The man of the long black locks hay- 
ing got the gondola out of the build- 
er’s hands, his next duty is to spread the 
sails to the winds, when hurrah! our 
ears shall catch the echoes of Tasso and 
Ariosto, rising as sweetly as of old from 
the bosom of the Adriatic, and reverbe- 
rating among the hundred isles of Ven- 
ice. ‘The International’ and ‘ The 
Home,’ those cherished ideas of a life- 
time, around which are clustered Carl’s 
fondest affections, must now, if possible, 
have ‘a local habitation,’.as they already 
have ‘a name.’ Carl would searcely 
prize at its proper value the great Black- 
berry estate of ten thousand acres, with- 
_ out those monuments to greet him while 

living, and bear the inscription of his 
epitaph when dead. 

So we all look forward to the guerdon, 
which if attained would crown with a 
bumper our cup of bliss. The boy 
has got it, he thinks, with his hobby- 
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horse or top; by-and-by he clutches it 
again in a watch; then follows the high- 
wrought ambition of the man, alienat- 
ing him from the fire-side joys which 
invite him at home; but few, amid the 
wreck of hopes, have so laudable an ob- 
ject in still living on as Carl Almendin- 
ger — the founding of two institutions, 
cosmopolitan and sexless, the one for 
teaching the young how to live, the 
other to ease the declining years of the 
aged. 

If Carl would exclaim, ‘ My Blessed !’ 
once, when he hears of the recovery of 
the Blackberry estate, we feel safe in 
predicting that he would utter it three 
times, should the news come to him by- 
and-by that the charters had come, and 
his artisans could go to work at laying 
the corner-stones of ‘ The International’ 
and ‘ The Home.’ 

Robert began to apply all his energies 
to effect this consummation, and went 
immediately to Indianapolis, to try his 
influence with the Legislature. If he 
fails, no stain will attach to his name, 
as in the case of Judge H , nor 
will he raise baseless hopes by his un- 
necessary and ill- worded telegrams. 
He will work on in right good earnest; 
perhaps regale the members with a few 
scraps in the life of Carl Almendinger, 
and a choice morceau to effect his pur- 
pose, in the college experiences of Rob- 
ert Ferrara. It is to be hoped that the 
Legislature will not turn a deaf ear to his 
petitions; and, while they are magna- 
nimously voting supplies for the new 
levies, which they are sending forth to 
battle, forget not to pay a passing trib- 
ute to the old war-stained soldier, who 
brings his wounds with him all the way 
from the walled towns of the Danube 
and the Volturno, 

But, reader, would it not be better for 
Carl that ‘ The International’ and ‘ The 
Home’ should fot be? Were he so suc- 
cessful as some day to see their rising 
proportions, might he not become land- 
mad again, and try to buy up all Lake 
county ? or even inaugurate his favor- 
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ite theory of draining the small lakes him in balance. The centrifugal force 
there, for the purpose of raising cran- is decidedly predominant in him, and 
berries ? gives him a tendency to fly off at a tan- 
Carl needs a few adversities to keep gent into the regions of unlimited space. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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WAITING. 





BY JOHN BURROUGES 





Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea ; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace ? 
I stand amid th’ eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me ; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone ? 
I wait with joy the coming years ; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights ; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


Yon floweret nodding in the wind 
Is ready plighted to the bee ; 

And, maiden, why that look unkind? 
For, lo! thy lover seeketh thee. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 








ENGAGE 


Tuere are two things which almost 
every one finds it difficult to do easily 
and with grace. One is for a man to 
announce orally that he is going to be 
married, and the other is to congratulate 
him. Why the announcement should 
cause embarrassment is obvious. How- 
ever proud the happy lover may feel in 
his heart, he knows that by saying he 
is going to be married, he atleast ex- 
poses himself to the criticism of friend- 
ly curiosity. The friend to whom the 
announcement is made has also many 
reasons for feeling a little nervous. Not 
being a Frenchman, he cannot throw 
himself on his friend’s neck, and have a 
good blubber ; and he must confine his 
congratulations within the limits of na- 
tional reserve. The surprise and the 
oddity of the thing, again, often over- 
power every deeper feeling for the mo- 
ment, and even the sincerest and warm- 
et friend has been known to receive the 
affecting intelligence with no other an- 
swer than one long peal of laughter. 
And there is also a deeper cause of em- 
barrassment. It is for the person to 
whom the news is imparted to continue 
the conversation. He must ask some- 
thing, and what is he to ask? So far as 
the lady’s name goes, and the place of 
her residence, all is straightforward. 
But what is to come next? It is ab- 
surd to ask whether she is pretty, for it 
is painful to the lover, if he is honest, 
to have to say she is not; and if he 
says she is, every one sets it down as 
a natural delusion. Delicacy equally 
forbids any inquiries as to her money. 
It is taking so very marketing a view to 
look at the affair of a friend’s heart as a 
mere bargain. The only obvious and 
unexceptionableiquestion is to ask whe- 
ther it is to be soon, and to hear whe- 
ther there is to be an engagement, or an 
immediate marriage. If there is to be 
no engagement, the hero is thought more 
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fortunate than ever. Not to wait at all, 
but to go in at once to connubial happi- 
ness, and the smoothest of all possible 
loves, is considered a great triumph. 
The best imaginable lot is when a man 
has nothing to do but to hang up his 
hat in his wife’s house. Any thing like 
an engagement is a diminution of the 
glory of matrimony. Engagements are 
romantic, but they are not business-like, 
and friends always take a remarkably 
business - like view of each other's 
marriages; or, if they do not do so 
really, at any rate they pretend to, in 
order that their reputation as smart, 
worldly people may not accidentally suf- 
fer. 

Engagements, however, are really the 
natura! corollaries of the modern the- 
ory of marriage, which supposes that 
unions spring from affection based on 
compatability of temper, tastes, and 
principles. On the contrary theory, en- 
gagements are unreasonable. If mar- 
ried happiness depends, as many hold, 
not on this preliminary romance, or any 
antecedent harmony, but merely on that 
power of adaptation which enables any 
two human beings who are forced to live 
together to get on pretty well, and fall 
in with each other’s ways, there is no 
object. in forming an engagement. If A 
is not ready to marry, B is ; and, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis, B will do just as 
well. The great advantage possessed 
by those who hold this view of marriage 
is, that they can appeal to facts. They 
say that, however marriages are com-. 
menced, they all end in about the samo 
average of happiness — great trials aris- 
ing from worldly inconveniences being 
avoided, as many married people will 
get on as well if they meet for the first 
time at the altar, as if they have spent 
a couple of years in eager flirtation. 
Their adversaries are obliged to shirk 
this appeal to facts, and rest their case 
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on the capabilities of the human heart. 
If nature has given a taste for poetry, a 
belief in constancy, a passion for ro- 
mantic excitement, a possibility of a 
partial or total absorption in another 
person, it seems a pity to throw all this 
away because in course of time, house- 
keeping will go on moderately well, whe- 
ther it has been thrown away or culti- 
vated. If love is to have any thing like 
the place in life which it holds in poet- 
ry, room ought be given it to expand. 
Long engagements are, in their way, 
bad things, but they are justifiable bad 
things. If two persons love each other, 
and love is the one great thing in their 
lives that makes their lives valuable, it 
is very difficult to show that they do not 
gain by a long engagement. It is said 
that the girl loses the best years of her 
life, and wastes away without the hap- 
piness and respectability of being mar- 
ried. Observations like this clearly pro- 
ceed from the secret belief that one man 
would really do as well for her as an- 
other. If only one man would do, a 
crumb that falls from his table must be 
better than the richest banquet of any 
one else. Long engagements are, at 
any rate, better than nothing; and if 
life is a blank without this particular 
love, a faint existence is preferable to 
annihilation. Both parties would have 
a more equable and peaceful life if they 
agreed to forget, and kept their resolu- 
tion. But the people who prefer equa- 
nimity to love, ought scarcely to judge 
of others who have a contrary taste. 
The real reason why long engagements 
are objected to is, that as a matter of 
fact, all the love that most people are 
capable of, may be satisfactorily excited 
not only by any one of a considerable 
number of persons, but by more than 
one person in succession. If an engage- 
ment is forbidden, the common run of 
lovers are quite happy in a few months, 
and are on the look-out for a serener 
courtship. But the exceptions — those 
who rea!ly love when they are about it, 
who cannot repeat or transfer their feel- 
ings — unquestionably gain by not hav- 
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ing to undergo a total separation. No 
man or woman of a really tender and 
constant nature, and once absorbed in a 
great passion, either refused to enter on 
a long engagement, or regretted having 
formed one. The only thing is, that 
engagements affect not only the parties 
themselves, but their friends, and why 
should friends go through all the anx- 
iety and trouble of a long engagement 
when exceptional lovers are so rare ? 
The lovers themselves — if the mod- 
ern theory of marriage is true— cer- 
tainly profit by an engagement of some 
moderate length preceding marriage. 
It is not only that they learn to know 
each other, and have opportunities of 
seeing whether the desired harmony 
really exists, but many fine feelings 
never blossom at all, if marriage imme- 
diately follows on a chance acquaint- 
anceship. The niceties of courtship 
are superseded by this levelling rapid- 
ity. In the first place, there are no let- 
ters ; or, at any rate, none worth speak- 
ing of. There is a smack of furniture 
and dress about the correspondence of a 
couple that will not condescend to wait. 
Now, on all the principles of romance 
and poetry, letters are among the 
choicest flowers of love. They express 
feelings which would be nipped in the 
bud, if they were not put on paper. 
Receiving a love-letter is undoubtedly a 
sensation, and a very pleasant sensation, 
and why should it not be experienced ? 
Probably many engagements are short- 
ened purposely, because one or both 
of the parties are conscious that they 
have nothing to say. But real lovers 
can go on for pages, and, what is more, 
can bear to read the pages they receive. 
A lover, a truly happy, ardent, passion- 
ate lover, can stand crossing and scent- 
ed note-paper, and both are trials to the 
male heart in its natural state. Poetry, 
too, ought to be written, or at least there 
ought to be songs without words, pass- 
ing to-and-fro. Young people cannot be 
much in love, if they do not have ‘im- 
aginings.’ But if they are to be mar- 
ried immediately, poetry is quite out of 
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place. If a wife is a bargain, no one 
who has just paid earnest for her, is 
likely to sing hymns to her. The Arab 
wrote his pretty verses to the horse he 
supposed he was going to lose, and not 
to one that was just being trotted to his 
tent. There appears to us to be no an- 
swer to this apology for engagements. 
The pleasure they offer is one which 
marriage does not offer; therefore, to 
forego it, is to lose something, and the 
something that is lost is the very thing 
which is supposed to be the leading 
characteristic of English and American 
matches. If every one went through 
the love vicissitudes of a novel, there 
would be no necessity for an engage- 
ment. If there was always a stern fa- 
ther, who interfered exactly when a pas- 
sion had been formed, if the parted 
couple were being continually thrown 
together by the most astonishing coin- 
cidences, and if the sudden wealth and 
dignity of the hero ultimately brought 
every one round, there would have been 
plenty of love-making, and the sooner 
the parson was applied to the better. 
But in real life things are tamer. If an 
immediate marriage is impossible, it is 
generally a choice between total separa- 
tion, and an engagement; and if the 
lovers adopt the latter course, they gain 
more by it than they would have gained 
by being married immediately ; that is, 
if they have any taste for the poetical, 
and any feelings to express. If not, the 
sooner they get to paying taxes and or- 
dering dinner, the less will their course 
in life be ruffled. 

The person who really suffers from 
engagements is the intended mother-in- 
law. It is she who is constantly on the 
watch, and in constant anxiety, without 
any romance to keep her up. What 
are the notes and verses in a fine manly 
hand to her? She has trouble on trou- 
ble to bear up against. She has to care 
for the respectabilities, to decide what 
her daughter may be seen doing, and 
what not; when she ought to appear, 
and when not; who is to be kept in- 
formed of all that goes on, and how. 
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She has to endure the condoling con- 
gratulations of dear friends, who inti- 
mate a conviction that the marriage will 
never take place. She has to repeat a 
thousand times the version of facts which 
she has settled on as calculated to put 
the best front on things. She has to 
guard the interests of all those mem- 
bers of her family who are not engaged, 
and to keep their chances in life still 
open. If her daughter is unhappy, she 
has to receive her confidences, to cheer, 
console, and reason. If the lover is too 
intrusive or too negligent, she has to 
admonish him without making him er- 
ter on marriage with a settled hatred of 
her. Mothers who love their daughters, 
and who are capable of undergoing anx- 
iety in patience, will endure all this, and 
smile under it. But those who are nervy- 
ous, or who have only that limp fee!- 
ing of intermittent regard which is of- 
ten the only emotion daughters awaken 
in a mother’s breast, either cannot or 
will not bear this burden. They begin 
to tease, discomfort, and worry their 
daughter, as the tedium of the affair 
tells upon them. They cannot forgive 
her for bringing them into a less pleasant 
position than they can fancy. If only 
the girl had married some one who 
would have taken her away directly he 
had fallen in love with her! It is im- 
possible to say that an engagement 
which throws the mamma into such a 
state is a good thing. There may be 
penalties too heavy to pay for the devel- 
opment of poetical feeling and the de- 
lights of loving, without thoughts of 
cooks and nurses; and one of these 
penalties is the unhappiness or the un- 
kindness of a mother. 

Even where the mother bears her lot 
sweetly, and where an engagement pro- 
tracted in hope, offers every opportunity 
for the blossoms of romance to spring 
up, the young people should always re- 
member that they unavoidably give a 
great deal of trouble. The lover espe- 
cially should move continually with the 
meekness proper to a man who is con 
vinced he is a nuisance. The love-mak- 
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ing of engaged people is very inconve- 
nient. They want a clear room to 
themselves ; they believe that no one 
notices their most patent overtures ; 
they think that any thing like regularity 
of hours waquld be ludicrous in them. 
The lady has, indeed, a suspicion of the 
feelings with which her relatives regard 
the process that is so interesting to her, 
but it is very hard for the lover to real- 
ize he is a bore. Young men never 
see any household difficulties. Dinner 
grows for them; it is not cooked by a 
fiend who adds insolence to a love of 
perquisites and flirtation. Bed - rooms 
clean themselves, furniture repairs it- 
self. The ease with which they con- 
front household difficulties is immeas- 
urably increased when they come into 
the house as triumphant lovers. They 
are happy, and why should any one else 
be unhappy? The people who are in 
love are born to rule, and the people 
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who are not, are destined to be slaves 
while the love - making is going on. 
Nothing but the most assiduous reflec- 
tion could fix in their minds that, how- 
ever little they may care for it, they are 
disarranging the whole course of family 
life, causing daily and hourly anxiety, 
and sowing a prolific crop of tiny diffi- 
culties. There is no moral in this. It 
does not show that engagements are, on 
the whole, bad things. The nuisance 
may be amply compensated by a 
deep and substantial happiness diffused 
through the family. Only, if he could 
but see the whole truth, the new-comer 
would be inclined to feel grateful for the 
patience that is exercised towards him. 
The best of all arrangements is an en- 
gagement long enough to give the poet- 
ry of love its full swing, and not so 
long as to tire out the long-suffering of 
the lady’s relations. 


Durina the Mexican war, I was at- 
tached, in the capacity of regimental 
surgeon, to a corps of General Scott’s 
army. My duties were onerous; and 
during the whole of the memorable 
march from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico, my time was seldom unoccu- 
pied, from early dawn until late at 
night ; and I looked forward to our 
occupation of the city as to a period of 
rest. But I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment; for during the week succeeding 
our entry, my duties were even severer 
than before. The troops under my med- 
ical charge were widely scattered, and 
I was thus forced to travel about to dif- 
ferent parts of the city to attend to the 
various calls upon my professional skill, 
which multiplied rather than diminish- 
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ed. All day long I was upon my 
feet; and hardly a night passed that, 
after returning weary and worn to 
my quarters, congratulating myself 
upon the completion of my day’s la- 
bors, I did not find awaiting me 
there an order from my commanding 
officer, which hurried me away again. 
I had returned late, one evening, from a 
fatiguing tramp, and after dispatching 
my frugal supper, was sitting near the 
window, with my feet on the sill, luxu- 
riating in the fragrance of a prime Ha- 
vana, and inwardly wondering if I should 
at last be suffered to remain quiet, or 
what would be the next call. Gradu- 
ally yielding to my weariness, and to 
the influence of the hour, I grew more 
and more drowsy — often starting from 
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complete forgetfulness at some far-away 
sound in the city ; when I was suddenly 
aroused by a thundering knock at the 
door. 

‘Come in!’ I shouted, in an impa- 
tient and even angry tone. 

The door swung slowly open, and 
an orderly -sergeant entered. He was 
a dark, ferocious - looking man, and one 
whom I did not recollect ever having 
met before. His features and whole 
bearing were those of a Mexican sol- 
dier, yet he wore the uniform of my 
own regiment. I at once concluded 
him to be some deserter who had en- 
rolled himself in our ranks. Advanc- 
ing with a military salute, without 
speaking, he presented to me a small 
billet. With a scowl of impatience, 
divining its contents, I took it and 
tore it open. It read thus: 


* Dr. 


‘Sm: You will immediately place 
yourself under the direction of the 
bearer, for the execution of an import- 
ant secret service, the details of which 
_will be furnished you by your guide at 


the proper moment. 
* WINFIELD Scorr, 


* Major-General Commanding.’ 


It was the first order I had ever re- 
ceived direct from the Commander-in- 
Chief; and this fact, together with the 
mysterious language in which it was 
couched, the lateness of the hour, and 
the savage appearance of the messen- 
ger, gave me full cause for wonder, and 
[ hesitated for a moment lest it might 
-be a trick of my brother officers, or 
perhaps a ruse of some crafty Mexi- 
can. Yet the document seemed to 
be in due form, and I could not 
but obey it; so inwardly cursing the 
General’s confidence in my abilities, 
which had led him to assign to me 
this untimely and unwelcome service, 
whatever it might be, I resumed my 
walking - gear and side-arms —for we 
dared not venture into the streets un- 
armed — and signified to my guide that 
I was ready. Simply directing me to 
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follow, he turned and descended to 
the street. I followed him through 
the grand square, a long distance 
down the street, where we turned to 
the left; presently we turned to the 
right, then again to the left, and again 
we seemed to be retracing our steps; 
till at last [ was so completely mysti- 
fied, that for my life I could not tell 
in what portion of the city we were. 
Finally we turned into a dark and 
gloomy alley, in which we had pro- 
ceeded but a few rods, when suddenly I 
was seized from behind, my arms were 
pinioned, and ere I could utter a cry, 
or make an effort to free myself, a 
rough brawny hand was placed across 
my mouth, my eyes were bandaged, and 
a gag forced between my teeth. I knew 
my assailants to be three or four in 
number; for from the instant of my 
seizure, I was powerless in their 
hands. And so quietly was it done, 
that my guide did not seem to notice 
it, but walked steadily on; and even 
after my eyes were bandaged, I could 
hear the clang of his heavy spurs on 
the pavement far down the street. 

I had not much time to speculate 
upon the nature of these strange pro- 
ceedings, for I was straightway impel- 
led by two strong arms a short distance 
further on, where I was assisted into a 
carriage, and heard two men enter be- 
hind me; the door was closed, and we 
rattled away. The ride seemed to me 
one of hours, my mind was occupied 
with so many varied thoughts. Sitting 
there in darkness, I exhausted all men- 
tal conjectures as to the motive for my 
being thus spirited away. It could not 
be that I was in the hands of the ene- 
my ; for why should they take pains to 
convey me so great a distance, when 
they could easily have killed me on 
the spot without danger of discovery ? 
Moreover, my rank was not sufficient- 
ly high to be of service to them in an 
exchange of prisoners. For the same 
reasons I did not fear for my life. Yet 
my imaginings and self - questionings 
were in vain. I was completely at a 
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loss to divine the secret cause of my 
mishap, and was forced at last to 
compose myself to my fate, whatever 
it might be, and give over my futile 
efforts at a solution of the mystery. 
The carriage stopped; I was assisted 
to the ground, and conducted onward a 
few paces ; I heard the clang of a heavy 
iron gate behind me, and became aware 
that we were entering some private 
grounds ; presently we ascended a 
flight of stone steps; a door opened, 
we entered, and it was closed with a 
heavy crash that told how massive was 
its construction. Then commenced, it 
seemed to me, a journey to which the 
one we had just completed was but 
child’s play. I was led up and down 
interminable stair - cases, through un- 
der - ground passages, where I could 
feel the cold dampness in every limb, 
often emerging into the open air, as I 
knew by the play of the night-breeze 
upon my brow; on every side, as we 
proceeded, I heard the clanking of iron 
bars and chains, the creaking of rusty 
bolts and hinges, and the ringing of 
steel-shod heels upon the flags at our 
feet. We came to a stand at length; 
and my arms being first unbound, and 
my sword and pistols taken from me, 
I was seated .in a large chair, the 
back of which rose above my head, 
while the arms touched the points of 
my shoulders. Presently the rumbling 
and grating of machinery broke the si- 
Jence, and [ felt my seat rising slowly ; 
I would have sprung out, but a strong 
grasp on each armewithheld me. Up, 
up, up, we rose, till suddenly we 
stoppe1, with a shock, that, had I not 
been held, would have brought me at 
once to my feet. I was then suffered 
to descend from my compulsory throne, 
and left entirely at liberty; whereupon 
I immediately tore the bandage from my 
eyes, but found myself in the midst of 
such a dazzling glare of light, that I was 
ready to cover them again. As soon as 
my sight was sufficiently recovered, I 
looked about me. I was standing in 
a small apartment, perhaps ten feet 


square, the ceiling and floor of which 
were formed of blocks of the purest 
white marble. The walls were hung 
with tapestry, embroidered with blue 
and gold; from the centre of the ceil- 
ing depended a massive and heavily- 
wrought chandelier of solid silver, 
upon which a dozen lamps were blaz- 
ing, each of itself sufficient to have 
lighted a room of twice the dimen- 
sions; near the top of the chandelier 
was a little golden censer, upon which 
some aromatic herb was burning, roll- 
ing up a faint cloud of a delicate purple 
tinge, which floated about the apart 
ment, diffusing a delicious odor. In 
the centre of each wall was fastened a 
curiously-contrived block of the clear- 
est spar, which caught and reflected 
the lamp-light, doubling its intensity. 
The furniture of the room was gorge- 
ous; in one corner stood a small single 
bed, covered with a canopy of cloth-of- 
gold, which swept in heavy folds from 
the ceiling to the floor. Around the 
sides were ranged arm-chairs and sofas, 
all of a costly but very antique pat- 
tern, with seats of crimson and blue vel- 
vet also wrought in gold. These chairs, 
I afterwards discovered, were all fix- 
tures ; not all my strength, oftentimes 
exerted, availed to move one of them. 
But what surprised me most of all 
was, that there was neither door nor 
window to my luxurious prison; not 
an aperture could I find through 
which a+ mouse could have crawled 
—nor could I imagine by what pos- 
sible means my own entrance had been 
effected. There was no occupant of the 
room other than myself, for I examined 
it carefully in every direction. 

Long I stood thus, gazing and won- 
dering, until suddenly I fancied I heard a 
slight rustling behind me; turning quick- 
ly, [saw two men standing before me, one 
of whom, despite his guerrilla garb, I at 
once recognized as my treacherous guide. 
I immediately began to upbraid him for 
his falsity ; but nothing heeding my re- 
proaches, the two advanced, seized me, 
re-bandaged my eyes, and forced me to 
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a seat again. I heard the rumbling of 
heavy machinery, and we rose, I should 
think, full twenty feet ere we became 
stationary. I was then conducted to 
another seat, in which I descended the 
same distance -— my captors all the time 
standing beside me, and holding me with 
an iron grasp. Here the bandage was 
taken from my eyes again, and I found 
myself in an apartment the very jfac- 
simile of the one from which I had 
just risen. I had little time, however, 
to examine my surroundings, for I was 
immediately led to the bed-side, the 
heavy curtains were parted, and I saw 
lying upon the couch a man apparent- 
ly in the prime of life, yet upon whose 
brow sorrow and anxiety had planted 
deep furrows, and left even greater 
marks of their presence than the rag- 
ing fever in which he was tossing and 
moaning. His features were most un- 
mistakably Spanish; yet they wore an 
air of dignity and command that show- 
ed him to be of the highest rank. At 
the opposite side of the bed stood a 
young girl, of perhaps eighteen years, 
" whose clea”, rich olive complexion, raven 
hair, and piercing black eyes, told of 
her Mexican origin. I will not attempt 
to describe her, but simply say, that in 
all my life I had never met so beautiful 
a creature, and I doubt if earth con- 
tains her peer. She was holding a cup, 
containing some cooling mixture, which 
she had been administering to the sick 
man. Only once did she lift her eyes 
to mine, and then I saw upon her coun- 
tenance that same melancholy expres- 
' sion of long-endured sorrow and care. 

I was now informed that I was ex- 
pected to examine and prescribe for 
the patient. 

‘But stop, Sefor Doctor!’ said one 
speaking quickly, and in the Span- 
ish tongue— ‘do you speak Spanish?’ 

I was a master of the language, but 
at that moment the thought struck me 
that perhaps it might be of advantage to 
me to conceal my knowledge ; therefore 
I only stared at him as if I did not un- 
derstand. 
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He repeated the question in English. 

‘I do not,’ I replied; and turned to 
the patient again. 

The two men withdrew, and com- 
menced talking together in Spanish; 
in a tone fully audible to me, though 
apparently not intended for my ear. 

‘Perhaps he lied to you,’ said one. 

‘It makes no difference,’ replied the 
other ; ‘you know we are to cut his 
throat as soon as he has prescribed 
for the Don, and that will prevent his 
ever troubling us!’ 

There was a pause. I saw through 
the ruse at once, and felt that both 
their eyes were fastened upon me, seek- 
ing some start or change of counte- 
nace which would betray a knowledge 
of their conversation. I therefore heed- 
ed them no more than the idle wind ; not 
a muscle of my face relaxed, and I ap- 
peared utterly unconscious of aught save 
the condition of my charge. Yet, while 
pretending to feel carefully the sick 
man’s pulse, I kept my ears open, and 
listened attentively to every word. 

‘He is safe enough!’ said one of 
them, at length; ‘no mortal man could 
listen to such a piece of information, and 
understand it, without betraying himself. 
But now, seriously,’ continued he, ‘ what 
are we to do with this fellow, Pedro?’ 

‘Keep him here, to attend upon Don 
Christobal, as long as there is any need 
of his services,’ was the reply ; ‘and then, 
you know, it will never do to suffer him 
to go at large, to inform upon us, or 
bother the General.’ 

‘I understand!’ said the other, sig- 
nificantly. 

I was safe, then, for the present; and 
consoled myself with the thought, that 
a Yankee is never at his wits’ end, and 
that, in the course of time, I should find 
some manner of escape from the hands 
of these ruffians. 

I now applied myself earnestly to 
the examination of my patient. I 
found him, indeed, in a critical situ- 
ation; medical assistance had been 
delayed too long, and the fever had 
already made rapid inroads upon his 
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iron frame. I saw, too, that his sick- 
ness was rather the result of a mind 
diseased by sorrow, than of any physi- 
cal cause. Having completed my prog- 
nosis, I called for a pencil and paper, 
they had taken good care to deprive me 
of my own, and wrote out a prescription, 
with directions for administering the 
medicine. I was then again blindfolded, 
and conducted in the same manner as I 
came, to the former room, which I was 
given to understand was to be my own. 

Being by this time thoroughly worn 
out, I immediately retired to rest; yet 
it was long ere I could sleep, so many 
images floated before my distempered 
imagination. At last, all things faded 
from my sight, and I fell into a sound 
slumber. 

How long I slept I know not. I had 
no means of measuring time, for my 
watch had been taken from me, and I 
had not even the light of day in this 
close and mysterious prison to assist 
my conjectures. When I awoke, I was 
met by the same lamp-light glare as be- 
fore ; on a little table, by my bed-side, 
was placed a sumptuous repast, from 
which nothing — not even the costliest 
wines — was wanting. I arose, dress- 
ed, and ate my breakfast; and then 
threw myself down upon one of the 
sofas, to reflect upon the events of the 
preceding night. While thus employ- 
ed, I noticed that the lights in the 
chandelier began to grow dim. Faint- 
er and fainter they waxed, till the 
room was left almost in total darkness. 
Awhile they so remained, during which 
time I was once conscious of a slight 
grating under my feet, and all was still 
again. Then the lights began to grow 
bright once more, till I was able to dis- 
tinguish objects around me. Before me 
stood my two keepers —I could call 
them by no milder term. With the 
same degree of care and preparation I 
was conveyed to the sick-room, where 
I found the patient still vacillating be- 
tween life and death. I examined and 
prescribed for him. During this visit, 
which, for some reason unaccountable 
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to me, was prolonged full two hours, the 
lady whom I had seen in my former 
visit maintained her position at the 
bed-side ; but never spoke, and scarce- 
ly moved. 

When re-conducted to my cell, I found 
it swept, garnished, and aired. How 
this was done I knew not—for as I 
have said, I could find no opening 
through which even fresh air could 
be admitted. It was but another link 
in the chain of mystery by which I was 
surrounded ; and by this time, I had 
become so accustomed to the mysteri- 
ous, that I had ceased to wonder at any 
occurrence, however strange it might be. 


Days wore away, during which I nev- 
er saw the light; and nothing occurred 
to break the monotony of my imprison- 
ment. Twice every twelve hours, as 
nearly as I could judge, I was convey- 
ed with the same precaution to the sick- 
chamber, to examine and prescribe for 
my patient, and invariably I found the 
lady standing or sitting in her accus- 
tomed place by the bed-side, where she 
remained almost motionless through my 
visits. During these absences, too, my 
room was always cared for, and my 
meals placed therein; so that I never 
saw a face within its walls, save those 
of my keepers, when they came to at- 
tend me on my professional calls. And 
what was strangest of all, I never saw 
them enter. Though I might watch, 
as I frequently did for hours, and 
strain my ears to catch the slightest 
sound, they always entered behind my 
back ; and so noiselessly, that the 
first intimation I had of their presence 
was their appearance before my aston- 
ished eyes. Often, when the usual 
hour approached — for I had learned to 
anticipate their coming by a kind of 
instinct — I adopted the precaution of 
standing with my back against the wall, 
in such a position as to command the 
whole apartment —or placing myself 
exactly in the centre of the room, to 
whirl around like a dervish, so that 
no point was absent from my vision 
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more than five seconds at a time; yet 
whenever I did this, the lights in the 
chandelier suddenly died away, till I 
- was left in total darkness, when my 
jailers entered as noiselessly as ever 
and relighted them. From this I knew 
that my motions were watched from 
without ; yet in what manner [ could 
not divine, for the utmost scrutiny still 
failed to detect a loop-hole, or even a 
crack, though I carefully searched every 
wall a hundred times. When I retired 
to rest at night — my night, for I soon 
lost all track of the day and night of 
the outer world —the same thing oc- 
curred, the lights gradually dying, till 
only a faint glimmer was left; and I 
was awakened in the morning, or at the 
hour of my professional call, by the 
sudden flash as the flames of the lamps 
leaped to their usual glare. 

The disease under my treatment was a 
curious one; it took upon itself phases 
such as [ had never before met. At 
times the patient recovered rapidly for 
days, and suddenly sank again to the 
very verge of death. For weeks this 
alternation went on, and my skill was 
completely baffled; yet my profession- 
al pride soon became fully aroused, and 
I entered with all my soul into this con- 
test with the dark angel, determined to 
conquer if human skill could avail any 
thing. And yet, I marvelled much that 
mortal frame could endure such repeat- 
ed and long-continued strains ; his must 
indeed have been an iron constitution. 
Could I have surrounded him with 
friends and kindred, and with all the 
home comforts, and attentions, and 
cheering words which naturally in- 
spire the sick with hope, J should 
have had no fears for the result; but 
with a mind diseased, and constantly 
brooding upon some hidden sorrow, as 
I knew his must be, I had but little 
hope of his recovery. 

Gradually, too, I became deeply in- 
terested in his beautiful but silent at- 
tendant. That she, too, was the vic- 
tim of wrong and oppression, I had 
little doubt; the expression of her fea- 
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tures and her whole demeanor con- 
firmed it. Often, when the attention 
of my jailers was for a moment dis- 
tracted, she would lift her eyes to 
mine with an expression of compas- 
sion, which showed that she fully com- 
prehended my own position, and which 
completely won my heart. I determin- 
ed that if ever I effected my own es- 
cape, I would strain every nerve to ac- 
complish hers also. Yet how it was to 
be done I had not the slightest idea. 

One day the disease had taken an 
alarming turn, and the patient seemed 
every moment on the point of dissolu- 
tion. I signified to the attendants that 
it was necessary I should remain by the 
bed-side for hours — that the life of the 
invalid depended upon my close and 
constant attention. For a moment they 
consulted together, speaking in Spanish ; 
I meanwhile pretending not to notice 
their discussion, yet all the time lis- 
tening carefully. 

‘Is it safe to leave them here to- 
gether ?’ asked one. 

‘Why not?’ said the other, ‘she 
does not understand a word of Eng- 
lish; and even if she did, neither of 
them has writing materials.’ 

At the time I did not comprehend the 
latter part of the reply, though I did 
shortly afterwards. At all» events, it 
seemed to settle the point; for one of 
them advancing, informed me that it 
was now night, that he and his com- 
rade would return at an early hour in 
the morning, and that I must spare 
no exertions, for my own life depend- 
ed upon that of the patient. He then 
turned away; the lights went out; a 
few moments elapsed; and I heard the 
nurse steal softly round and relight the 
chandelier, immediately thereafter re- 
suming her place at the bed-side. An 
hour passed, during which time I was 
revolving in my mind the wisdom of 
betraying to her my knowledge of Span- 
ish, and seeking to draw from her some 
solution of the mystery by which we 
were surrounded. While I was deliberat- 
ing, our eyes met, and my decision was 
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formed; I would trust her, for surely 
there could be no deceit or guile be- 
neath that open, ingenuous counte- 
nance and truthful glance. I address- 
ed her in Spanish: 

‘Who are you, maiden, who thus 
seem to be my fellow-prisoner, and a 
victim of the same tyranny which has 
consigned me to these long weeks of 
monotonous confinement?’ 

She started in surprise, gazed earn- 
estly at me a few moments, and then 
hesitating as if in doubt and fear of the 
consequences, slowly opened her mouth 
and pointed down her throat. Great 
Gop! her tongue was cut out by the 
roots, only an unsightly stump remain- 
ing. ~ 

I was shocked beyond expression at 
the horrible sight. She smiled sadly, 
and shook her head with an expression 
of heart-rending despair. I sank into 
a chair and buried my face in my hands; 
the patient was asleep, and no sound 
broke the silence save that of his heavy 
and irregular breathing. I now com- 
prehended the willingness with which 
the ruffians had left us there together: 
they had deprived her of speech, we 
had no writing materials, and how else 
should we communicate with each other, 
even though we understood the same 
language? But a thought struck me! 
In my boyhood, I had a mute friend 
who had taught me the manual alpha- 
bet, by means of which we conversed 
together very readily; why should I 
not teach it to her? 

I informed her of my plan; she ac- 
quiesced, her eyes sparkling with de- 
light—and I knew how happy to that 
lonely soul of hers must be the thought 
of again being able to converse with a 
human being —with a friend. 

I called the letters over to her, one 
by one, at the same time forming them 
with my hand; she imitated me close- 
ly, and I repeated the lesson over and 
over. Yet we were often long delayed 
in attending to the sick man ; so that by 
the time she had learned the alphabet 
thoroughly, and was able to join the 
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letters into words with ease, it was so 
late that we were forced to desist lest 
the men should return unexpectedly 
and detect us. Shortly they did return. 
I could frame no excuse to be suffered 
to remain longer, for they could see as 
well as I that the patient had vastly 
improved during the night. Hence I 
allowed them to lead me away to my 
room, where all day long I paced the 
floor, impatient for the night to come 
again. I could neither eat nor sleep; 
not only was my curiosity fully aroused 
to learn the secret of my fellow-prison- 
ers, and of my own imprisonment, but 
the hope of escape, which had long been 
growing dim, revived at the thought that 
[had now a coiidjutor, one who, perhaps, 
might accomplish even more than myself. 

The evening at last arrived, and I was 
brought to the sick-bed as usual. The 
patient was sinking again; the ruffians 
seemed seriously alarmed, and readi- 
ly granted me permission to remain 
through this night also. 

I waited some moments, after thei 
departure, before I ventured to address 
the lady ; but I had scarcely spoken a 
word when she put her finger to her lip 
in token of silence, and moving cautious- 
ly to the further side of the room, mount- 
ed upon the high back of a chair, drew 
together the folds of the tapestry in a 
particular spot, and fastened them firm- 
ly with a pin. Then descending, she put 
up her hand and spelt the words : 

‘Now we are safe from observation : 
proceed ! ’ 

I begged her, speaking in a whisper, 
to tell me who she was; who was the 
invalid, and as much as she knew of the 
cause and circumstances of their impri- 
sonment. 

She gave me first the sick man’s his- 
tory, as she had learned it from the con- 
versation of our keepers, who had not 
scrupled to discourse freely in her pre- 
sence, knowing they had effectually de- 
prived her of the means of ever betray- 
ing them. 

‘The man before you,’ said she, speak- 
ing both by the alphabet and by signs, 
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with a rapidity and aptitude which sur- 
prised me, ‘is a descendant of the em- 
peror Iturbide, the last of his race. He 
has spent most of his life in Spain, where 
he amassed great wealth. But his heart 
yearning towards his native land, he 
returned here a few years ago, bought 
a large estate, and settled quietly down 
under an assumed name, hoping to pass 
the remainder of his life in simple tran- 
quillity. He soon, however, attracted the 
attention of Santa Anna, who, through 
spies, found out his real name and de- 
scent, and of course became suspicious 
of him. After trying in vain for a long 
time, by means of his crafty emissaries, 
to involve Don Christobal in some plot 
or conspiracy which might furnish him 
an excuse for putting him out of the 
way, the President had him seized by 
night and conveyed to this prison, giv- 
ing out to the people that the Don had 
departed suddenly for Spain, being call- 
ed away by important business. He 
did not dare to murder him, as he has 
qany others who stood in his way, for 
Don Christobal Iturbide was an univer- 
sal favorite with the people, and he wish- 
ed to keep him in close confinement, that 
if the worst should ever happen, and his 
own complicity in the affair became sus- 
pected or known, he could produce the 
prisoner, whom he doubted not he could 
bribe, by the promise of freedom, to ex- 
plain his mysterious absence in a plau- 
sible manner. In the mean time Santa 
Anna enjoys the full income of Itur- 
bide’s estate, while professing to man- 
age it as the agent of the owner; and 
at the same time gets rid of one whom 
he fears might become a dangerous rival. 
This prison is nothing else than @ suite 
of secret rooms in the very centre of 
the Dictator’s palace; even their exist- 
ence is unknown to any save Santa Anna 
himself, and a few of the most trusted 
of his minions. Your American army 
might occupy the city for months, and 
ransack it in every direction from ceutre 
to suburb, without finding us; and there- 
fore you are no safer than if your com- 
rades were thousands of miles away.’ 
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She paused, but I begged her to pro- 
ceed and tell me of herself. After some 
little hesitation, she informed me that 
she was the daughter of a man of high 
‘rank and immense wealth, whose estate 
lay in Upper California, and who was 
one of the few sturdy patriots who op- 
posed the Dictator’s arrogant rule, and 
had thereby drawn upon himself the 
tyrant’s vengeance. One by one his 
possessions were confiscated, till he 
stood upon the brink of ruin; and 
finally, he himself was set upon one 
dark night by a band of cowardly as- 
sassins, who only succeeded in murder- 
ing him when, after slaying four of their 
number, his faithless sword broke in 
his hands. It was just about this time 
that Don Christobal was imprisoned ; 
the Dictator wanted a female attend- 
ant and companion for him, and it 
was necessary this attendant should 
be of that rank of society in which 
the prisoner had always moved, and 
that she should be brought from some 
distant province of the republic, that 
there might be less liability of suspi- 
cion or of danger in case of her es- 
cape and attempt to betray him. 
Moreover, it was too good an oppor- 
tunity to be lost of humbling the fam- 
ily pride of his most ee enemy, 
and of gratifying his own vahity; he 
therefore ordered the Donna Isabel, the 
only child of his murdered victim, to be 
seized and conveyed hither in secret, 
where she was established in the office 
of a menial, after being mutilated in the 
manner I had seen. She had told me 
all, and could say no more; the tears 
were flowing in torrents down her 
cheeks, and her bosom heaved in ago- 
gy at the remembrance of her suffer- 
ings and wrongs. Yet ever as she 
mentioned the Dictator’s name, a 
glance of fiery vengeance shot from 
her piercing eyes, that boded ill for 
his safety if she ever regained her 
freedom. 

I then related to her the history of 
my own abduction. She smiled when 

I told her of the forged order from the 
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Commander-in-Chief, and informed me 
that it was an old ruse of these min- 
ions of despotism, by which many an 
unfortunate man had been decoyed into 
their power. Here our conversation 
ended, for already we dreaded the re- 
turn of our jailers. 

They soon came, and hurried me 
away again; yet ere they left me in 
my solitary reom, one of them tossed 
me a newspaper. TI seized upon it 
eagerly, and without noticing their 
disappearance, commenced devouring 
its contents. It was a New- Orleans 
paper of late date, and from its columns 
I learned that peace had been concluded 
between the United States and Mexico ; 
and that Scott and Taylor, with their 
troops, had evacuated the republic. 
There was also a list of the casualties 
of the war, in which I found my own 
name recorded among the missing. No 
one who has not himself been for a long 
time a lonely prisoner, can tell with what 
eagerness I read and re-read every line 
upon those pages, even to the advertise- 
ments. Yet when I finished I was more 
desolate than ever, for before I imagined 
my comrades still near me, and that if 
I should succeed in escaping beyond 
these walls, I should soon be in the 
midst of them; but now I knew they 
were thousands of miles away, and I 
was left alone in the power of a ruth- 
less tyrant. Perhaps, too, I was already 
forgotten in my far-off home; my mer- 
ry comrades, with whom I had passed 
so many jolly evenings over the punch- 
bowl of our mess, or telling long yarns 
by the camp - fire, doubtless imagined 
me dead, and had perhaps long ceased 
to think of me save with a casual sigh 
for my memory. These were bitter 
thoughts, and in spite of my manhood, 
I bowed my head and wept. 


I retired to rest, but it was long be- 
fore I could sleep; and when I did, 
strange visions floated constantly be- 
fore my eyes. At one moment I was 
with my loved ones at home, telling at 
the fire-side the tale of my many adven- 
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tures ; anon I was with my merry com- 
panions at the camp-fire, relating to them 
my experience in the palace-prison from 
which I had just escaped; and again I 
was listening to Donna Isabel’s narra- 
tive of murder and wrong. At last I 
awoke, and found one of my jailers 
standing at my bed-side; he ordered 
me to dress quickly and accompany 
him to the sick-chamber. I obeyed, 
and found my patient sinking fast. I 
saw at a glance that death had laid 
his hand upon him, though I knew 
that with proper care he might yet 
linger for days. I concealed my know- 
ledge from them all, and proceeded to 
administer restoratives, under the influ- 
ence of which Don Christobal quickly 
revived, and was soon slumbering 
peacefully as a child. 

From this moment I refused to leave 
the sick-room, representing to the at- 
tendants that my presence night and 
day was absolutely necessary to the 
prisoner’s life. As I expected, he lin- 
gered on for several days, during which 
I never left him, and only caught occa- 
sional snatches of sleep when others 
were present to attend to his wants. 
During this time, too, I had frequent 
opportunities, in the absence of our 
guard, for conversing with Donna Isa- 
bel in our sign - language; if I was 
charmed before with the loveliness of 
her person, I was now still more won 
by her intellectual powers. She had 
naturally a very quick mind, her edu- 
cation had been thorough and carefully 
directed, and she had acquired a fund 
of information of which many a savan 
might be proud. Her love of the beau- 
tiful was, as I soon discovered from her 
conversation, intense; and her taste 
remarkably delicate and correct, and 
many of her expressions poetical in 
the extreme. Was it wonderful, then, 
that my sympathy for her misfortunes 
and for her isolated and unprotected po- 
sition, as well as the warm friendship I 
naturally felt for so interesting a fellow- 
prisoner, should soon change to ardent 
love? I thought not, and I cherished 
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the passion, though I never betrayed it 
to her by word or sign. 

Between us we formed many a plan 
for our escape, but all seemed equally 
fruitless, and one by one we were forced 
to give them up. Yet I would not de- 
spair, for I felt a firm conviction that 
sooner or later the hour of our release 
would come. And that we might be 
ready to improve the first opportunity, 
when writing orders for medicines, I 
inserted in the prescriptions sundry 
ingredients which were not needed for 
the invalid. This was the more safely 
done as I had always insisted that all 
drugs should be brought to me sepa- 
rate, that I might mix the potions my- 
self. Out of these surplus ingredients, 
under pretence of concocting a soothing 
draught for the sick man, I prepared a 
powerful narcotic, which, when released 
from observation, I gave to the lady Isa- 
bel, directing her how to use it when the 
proper moment should arrive. 

At last I became conscious that the 
end was fast approaching, and as soon 
as our keepers appeared I bade them 
‘remain, assuring them that their pri- 
soner could not live many hours, and 
I wished them to be present at his dis- 
solution. They complied, and seated 
themselves on a sofa near the bed. 

Don Christobal had been slumber- 
ing deeply for some time; I would not 
arouse him, for I knew that the awak- 
ing would be his last. Suddenly his 
eyes opened wide, and I saw by the 
expression of his features that the 
delirium had passed away. For a mo- 
ment he gazed about the room with a 
puzzled air, as if to recall his surround- 
ings, then fixing his eyes upon me, he 
asked in Spanish: 

‘Sefior, you are a physician ?’ 

I pretended not to understand his 
question, and one of the men answer- 
ed for me. 

‘Have I long to live?’ he asked, still 
addressing me. 

The remark was interpreted to me, 
and I bade the man tell him to make 
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his peace with heaven, for human skill 
could not prolong his life an hour. 

He received the information calmly, 
and without the least indication of sur- 
prise or fear. Then after a moment's 
pause, summoning his jailers to his bed- 
side, he addressed them in a tone of 
calm dignity and pride, yet with an ex- 
pression which showed how deep-seated 
was his hatred and contempt of them 
and their employer. 

‘When I am dead, go to your tyrant 
master and tell him that Don Christobal 
Iturbide — the last of his race — died 
as he had lived, an honest, upright man, 
despising alike him and his mercenary 
tools, denouncing him to the last as a 
traitorous usurper, and refusing to be 
cajoled into compliance with his schemes 
of treason, robbery, and murder. Tell 
him, too, that the stain of my death 
is upon his soul, and that years of pros- 
perity and guilty success — ay, even | 
ages of his hypocritical fastings and pen- 
ance—will fail to wash it out;*my blood 
is upon his head, and it calls to heaven 
for vengeance. That vengeance will 
surely come; and when deserted by 
his mercenary friends, driven an exile 
from his country, and dying in pover- 
ty and wretchedness in a foreign land, 
or standing upon the gallows with the 
ignominious halter about his neck, then 
let him remember the fate of Don Chris- 
tobal; and when he calls for mercy, let 
him remember the mercy he meted out 
to his innocent victim.’ 

He ceased, waved them away, and 
called for a drink. Isabel moved quick- 
ly around to the table, and brought from 
thence a pitcher of wine and a glass. I 
marvelled at her appearance, for though 
there was a glance of stern determina- 
tion in her eye, her features were dead- 
ly pale. She filled the glass and gave 
it to the dying man; then I saw her, 
while still standing with her back to- 
wards the jailers, cautiously take from 
her bosom the vial I had given her some 
days before, empty its contents quickly 
into the wine which remained, and as 
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quickly return the bottle to its hiding- 
place. I saw at once that she had form- 
ed some plan, but could not of course 
question her. 

Don Christobal, after drinking the 
wine, turned to us and thanked us 
warmly for our kind attentions during 
his illness, assuring us that our devo- 
tion would not go unrewarded in this 
world or the next. Then folding his 
hands upon his breast, and closing his 
eyes, he passed away as peacefully as a 
babe sinking to sleep in its mother’s 
arms — so quietly, indeed, that we knew 
not the actual moment of his spirit’s de- 
parture; but after a short time, seeing 
no motion, I felt his pulse, and found 
that the life-current had ceased. 

The ruffians now advanced to convey 
us to our respective apartments ; as they 
passed the table, ‘Stop!’ said one, tak- 
ing up the pitcher of wine, ‘this is of 
no further use to yon poor devil; sup- 
pose we finish it, Pedro?’ 

He filled two glasses, they drank it 
off, and filled and drank again. They 
presented a glass to me, but I declined 
it under pretence of a headache, my 
heart all the while throbbing with joy 
at the success of Isabel’s manceuvre. 

Once more left alone in my room, I 
threw myself, all dressed as I was, upon 
the bed, determined to watch, in the 
hope that her plan, whatever it might 
be, would be successful; and that she 
might find me wakeful and ready to co- 
operate with her, in case she should de- 
vise any means to communicate with 
me. But the exertions of the previous 
days and the deprivation of rest had 
begun to tell, and sleep stole upon me 
unawares. . 

I knew not how long I had slept, but 
I was suddenly awakened by a noise in 
the room. The lamps in the chandelier 
were very low, leaving only a faint 
glimmer of light, through which I could 
but just distinguish the objects around 
me. While I was gazing into the dark- 
ness, wondering whence the noise had 
proceeded, or if it were not, after all, 
some imaginary sound of my dreams, I 
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distinctly heard three sepulchral knocks, 
which seemed to proceed from the floor 
beneath my bed. I arose, groped about 
under the bed, and felt in every direc- 
tion, but found nothing. Again I heard 
the knocks, and still they came from 
the floor, but on the opposite side of 
the room ; dropping once more upon my 
hands and knees, I explored every inch 
of the floor, but was again disappoint- 
ed. A few moments elapsed, and again 
they came, louder and more measured 
than before, but this time it was from 
the wall; parting the tapestry, I exam- 
ined the walls in every direction, with 
the same result. My eyes were now 
becoming accustomed to the darkness, 
and I could see that there was no one 
in the room but myself. A supernatu- 
ral awe began to creep over me ; I had 
long been a stern antagonist of spirit- 
ualism, or superstition in any form, but 
now I felt my own faith begin to waver. 
These ghostly sounds — at mid-night — 
what could they mean ? 

I returned to my bed, threw my- 
self upon it, and lay, with my eyes fix- 
ed on the ceiling, revolving in my mind 
these mysterious sounds, and fast giv- 
ing way to superstitious fear. Again 
the knocks! and this time from the 
ceiling. I cast my eyes about the top 
of the room, while the sweat was al- 
ready gathering in big drops upon my 
forehead; suddenly they became fixed, 
and I saw what made me start with 
horror. 

On the wall before me, just under the 
edge of the ceiling, the tapestry was 
parted, and I saw, adhering to the very 
surface of the stones, a human hand; 
it was small and delicate, but pallid as 
that of a corpse; already I seemed to 
feel its cold and clammy touch, and 
sank shuddering back to my pillow. 
There was a strange, horrible fascina- 
tion in the sight, and I could not re- 
move my eyes from it. As I gazed, it 
began to move — to bend ! — the ghost- 
ly knuckles descended upon the wall 
three times, producing the raps I had 
heard before. I could endure it no 
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longer ; my feelings were wrought up to 
the highest pitch, and I bounded to my 
feet, shouting, in an agony of terror: 

‘In Gon’s name, what is that!’ 

The words had scarcely left my lips 
when the fingers began to intertwine, 
and I saw they were forming the letters 
of the manual alphabet. With fright- 
ened interest I watched them, while 
they spelt out this sentence: 

‘Sleep no more ! be wakeful, watchful, 
and quiet, for this night is the last!’ 

The hand became motionless again, 
and, even as I looked, it sank slowly 
into the wall; there was a flash of light, 
and all was still and dark as before. 

Whence came this phantom-hand and 
mysterious warning? and what did it 
mean ?—‘ this night is the last !’ — 
did it portend my own death? It was 
vain to surmise, for it only involved me 
still deeper in doubt ; and at last I said: 
‘Doubtless it wassmeant for good ; and, 
be it from heaven or from hell, I will 
obey it!’ 

I was by this time fully aroused, and 
could not have slept had I been so in- 
élined. So I lay motionless, but with 
eyes and ears wide open. Perhaps an 
hour had passed, when suddenly a dark 
figure glided out from behind the foot 
of my bed, and stood before me. I was 
startled indeed, but arose and faced it. 
It was Isabel, wrapped in the dusky, 
flowing gown of a monk. With one 
finger upon her lip, she beckoned me to 
follow her, and receded to the opposite 
wall. I obeyed, and she motioned me 
to be seated in one of the arm-chairs, 
which stood close by. Without stop- 
ping to question her as to how she had 
entered, or even to inquire into her 
plans, I complied ; she then informed 
me that after making our exit from the 
cells, her knowledge extended no far- 
ther, and she should trust to me to dis- 
cover a passage to the high road beyond 
the city, after which she would again 
become my guide. 

The chair in which I sat was large 
enough to hold but one; so, seating 
herself in my lap, she bent forward, 
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and grasping one of the mahogany legs, 
twisted it round three times; then, 
removing the cushions from one of the 
heavy arms, she discovered a small steel 
spring; this she pressed, and the block 
of marble, upon which the chair rested, 
immediately began to sink, bearing us 
with it. Down, down we sank, through 
the floor; and as the top of the high 
chair-back passed beneath its level, a 
board, which, even by the faint light, I 
could see was painted in exact imitation 
of the marble block whose place it took, 
slid noiselessly above our heads, shut- 
ting out the light, and leaving us in 
darkness like that of Egypt. Still we 
descended, faster and faster, till it seem- 
ed to me we must have reached the very 
centre of the earth. Suddenly we came 
to a stand, with a shock, which threw 
us headlong upon a damp stone floor. 
Stretching out both arms, my hands 
rested, on either side, upon a cold stone 
wall, upon which the moisture hung in 
great drops. We were obviously in a 
narrow, under-ground passage ; behind 
us the way was blocked by the chair in 
which we descended; and we could 
not choose but go forward. Passing 
one arm about the young girl’s waist, 
I groped my way onward. Our path 
lay over disjointed masses of rock, and 
heaps of dirt and rubbish, which prov- 
ed that the passage had been little 
used of late years. There was not the 
least glimmer of light, and we stumbled 
and fell more than once. Full half-an- 
hour we toiled on in this manner, grad- 
ually ascending as we proceeded. At 
last I spied, far ahead, a faint twinkle, 
like the first star of evening seen through 
the haze of Indian summer. Hailing it 
with all the joy of the benighted travel- 
ler, who sees, afar off, the light which 
limits his wanderings, we pressed on ; 
it grew brighter as we approached, and 
I saw that it proceeded from the mouth 
of the passage, which was almost wholly 
choked up by a pile of rubbish. [t was 
but the work of a few moments to en- 
large the opening, so as to permit our 
exit, and again we stood in the open air. 
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We found ourselves in an old, and to me 
unknown part of the city. The moon 
was shining brightly, and never was its 
light more beautiful or more welcome 
tome. While yet we stood in doubt 
which way to turn, the cathedral-clock 
struck the hour of mid-night. Guided 
by the sound, we pursued our way cau- 
tiously along the deserted streets, and 
soon entered the great square. From 
thence the way was easy to the high 
road, which led out of the city. Arriv- 
ing in the suburbs, we paused for con- 
sultation. Donna Isabel’s plan was to 
proceed directly to her old home in Up- 
per California, where she had many 
friends, who would gladly afford us a 
place of concealment, till the search for 
us should be over, or until some means 
could be obtained of placing ys under 
the protection of the United States 
troops at their nearest station. Her plan 
seemed to me feasible ; and, in any case, 
I was determined not to leave her till I 
should see her again in safety. 
Submitting myself to her guidance, 
therefore, I took the course which she 
pointed out. We travelled till the first 
streaks of dawn appeared, and then 
sought a place of concealment, in the 
chaparral, where we remained till night 
again permitted us to travel in safety. 
This plan we followed during the whole 
of our long and weary journey, sub- 
sisting upon roots, herbs, and berries, 
in the knowledge and use of which she 
was well skilled. And whenever we 
met a chance traveller, or a prowling 


‘band of guerrillas, the monk’s gown 


which she wore, and which entirely con- 
cealed her person and features, was our 
passport, and we were allowed to pass 
without question. 

And as we went, we beguiled the way 
by conversation, wherein she told me 
more of herself and her family ; of the 
bright lot which once was hers, and the 
dark one which the future seemed to 
have in store; while the shadow deep- 
ened upon her brow, and the pensive 
look changed to one of inconsolable woe. 
She told me, too, as we journeyed along, 


of the means by which she had effected 
our escape ; how she had lain awake 
night after night, in the vain hope of 
discovering the manner in which her 
keepers made their entrance to and exit 
from her apartment ; and how, at last, 
feigning sleep, at a time when the 
guard were unusually careless, proba- 
bly through an over-draught of wine, 
she had discovered the secret of the dou- 
ble spring and hidden machinery of the 
chair. This discovery she had frequent- 
ly made use of, to descend into a dark 
passage beneath her room, for purposes 
of observation. Thus she had also 
found that every block in the floor was 
in like manner connected with the com- 
plicated machinery, so that the visitor 
could ascend or descend in any part of 
the room he might choose. Yet be- 
yond this, she could obtain no know- 
ledge. 

On the night of our escape, she had 
descended into the passage, trusting to 
Provivence to show her some method 
of final escape. Here, while groping 
about, her hand fell upon an iron ring 
fastened in the wall. Seizing hold of 
it, she pulled with all her strength; it 
yielded gradually, and she drew from 
the solid wall a cylindrical bolt of stone, 
which had doubtless been so closely 
fitted as to defy observation from the 
other side. Perceiving light to issue 
from the aperture thus left, she placed 
her eye to it, and looked directly down 
into my room; the curtains of my bed 
concealed me from her view, but she felt 
rather than knew that it must be my 
prison, and that this was the loop-hole 
through which my movements were 
watched by the guard. Inserting her 
arm through the hole, she had made the 
raps which attracted my attention, and, 
on hearing my exclamation, and thereby 
feeling sure that my eyes were fixed 
upon her hand, she had given me the 
warning. Then, withdrawing her arm 
and replacing the bolt, she again set 
about the task of finding an «xit. A long 
time she studied and groped in vain, till 
at last the thought occurred to her to try 
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a different leg of the chair from that 
which she had twisted to free the spring 
in her descent; she did so, found an- 
other spring in the opposite arm, press- 
ed it, and once more descended. When 
the motion ceased, she was as much at 
a loss as before; but, suddenly raising 
her hand to her head, in her despair, it 
struck against the handle of a lever; 
pulling this, she heard a low rumbling, 
and her seat was slowly propelled along 
a kind of railway. It stopped, and the 
ascent to my apartment was now easy, 
as she had but to reverse the machinery, 
twisting the chair’s leg in the opposite di- 
rection. In our descent, she had doubt- 
less, and very fortunately too, pressed 
the wrong spring, so that our strange 
vehicle did not stop at the landing be- 
low, but continued downwards, convey- 
ing us to the caverns below the palace. 
Thus was the mystery of our escape ex- 
plained. Our route lay a little north of 
west, and we were pushing directly for 
the sea-coast, where we hoped to find 
some vessel in which we could obtain 
-passage, if not to our destination, at 
least to some point from which our es- 
cape would be easy. 

It is not my purpose to detail the suf- 
ferings we experienced, the difficulties 
we surmounted, or the narrow escapes 
from detection that befell us during that 
toilsome tramp. Suffice it to say that, 
after many nights of weary travel, we 
arrived at a cathedral town on the coast. 
Ascending a hill which commanded a 
view of the whole surrounding country, 
we saw the town sleeping quietly be- 
neath us, while far ta the west stretched 
the blue waters of the Pacific ; and, oh! 
joyful sight to me! in the harbor lay a 
stately vessel, bearing at her mast-head 
the stars and stripes! In the exube- 
rance of my joy, I laughed and danced 
upon the hill-top. Then, when the first 
paroxysm had passed away, I sat down 
beside her on the turf, and told her of 
my long-concealed love. She seemed 
startled and surprised, yet it did not 
take long to draw from her the secret of 
her own heart, and I found that she too 
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had long concealed what seemed to her 
a hopeless passion. 

And now what hindered our imme- 
diate union? Here below us was the 
church and the priest; she was home- 
less and unprotected, and what better 
time than this could there be to give 
me the right to protect her henceforth 
through life? After some little argu- 
ment and persuasion, I won her con- 
sent. And now, at last, the shadow 
was lifted from her brow, the light of 
peace once more irradiated her features, 
and she seemed to me more like an an- 
gel than a being of earthly mould. 

Haggard and foot-sore though we were, 
we hesitated not a moment, but descend- 
ed to the street, and made our way 
straight to the cathedral, stared at by 
the rabble, as if we were ghosts, or 
spirits of darkness. Here I left her in 
the shadow of the wall, and went in 
pursuit of the priest. I soon found 
him, and made known to him my wish. 
He seemed to look upon me with a sus- 
picious eye, and started many objec- 
tions ; the thing was so informal, the 
banns had not been published, and the 
laws of the holy Church would punish 
him severely for his participation in amy 
such matter. His scruples, however, 
were soon silenced by the sight of a 
costly diamond ring, which, through all 
my adventures, I had kept concealed 
about my person; and he consented. 

Arriving again at the cathedral, I 
found Isabel where I left her; to avoid 
suspicion, she had now thrown aside her 
monk’s gown, and appeared in her pro- 
per attire. I represented her to the 
priest as a deaf mute ; the ceremony 
proceeded, the customary questions be- 
ing asked, and her replies given in writ- 
ing. The service was concluded, and I 
clasped my bride in my arms; her head 
sank upon my shoulder, but immediate- 
ly she started back, with an expression 
of horror, pointing towards the entrance 
of the church. I turned, and beheld, 

standing in the door, the very scoundrel 
who had decoyed me from my quarters 
months ago, and who had since acted as 
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my jailer. He was a perfect walking 
magazine of pistols and dirks; his arms 
were folded, and a sardonic grin rested 
upon his countenance. While I was 
gazing at him in amazement, one after 
another, dark forms glided from behind 
the pillars and arches of the cathedral, 
and in a moment we were surrounded 
by as ruffianly a band as human eye 
ever rested upon. Slowly the circle 
closed upon us, and their leader ad- 
vanced to seize us. Summoning all my 
strength, with the energy of despair I 
rushed upon him, and, with both my 
clenched hands, struck him full in the 
face; he fell heavily, and the clash of 
his arms upon the pavement made the 
arches ring again. With the quickness 
of thought I bounded upon him, and 
snatched the pistols from his belt; then 
turning, I leveled and fired upon one of 
the scoundrels, who had just laid his 
hands upon the shoulders of my bride ; 
he fell, and never moved. Springing to 
her side, I hurled the empty pistol full 
in the face of the nearest ruffian, and, 
catching her about the waist with my 
freed arm, rushed towards the door. 
The villains clustered in front to oppose 
my passage, but dared not make an- 
other assault, for I still held a loaded 
pistol. I advanced upon them, and fired 
my pistol into the crowd; two more fell 
dead at my feet, but at that moment I 
received a blow on the head from be- 
hind, which laid me senseless. 

It seemed but a moment ere I awoke, 
and found myself in a close carriage, 
travelling, with all possible speed, to- 
wards the city of Mexico again. Isabel 
was holding my head in her lap, and 
bestowing every attention upon me that 
the circumstances permitted. I soon 
revived, and rapidly recovered my 
strength ; and now she, whom only the 
power of a strong will, deep love, and 
tender solicitude, had hitherto kept up, 
gave way in her turn, and sank sobbing 
upon my breast. All the way — we 
travelled day and night, only stopping 
for a change of horses —I bore her in 


my arms, torn and harassed by conflict- 
ing emotions, and chafing at my own 
utter helplessness. For myself I had no 
care, but I dared not conjecture what 
would be her fate. It was an agonizing 
ride, none the less so that I held close 
to my heart the dearest object on earth 
to me. 

At last we arrived, and were conduct- 
ed straightway to our old prison, where, 
after binding us hand and foot, taunting 
us all the time with our unsuccessful at- 
tempt at escape, and coolly informing us 
how we might again elude them if we 
could only succeed in freeing ourselves 
from our bonds, they left us together. 
As they departed, I heard one of them 
direct the other to go to the President, 
inform him of our re-capture, and ask 
further orders, while he should remain, 
and keep watch without. 

I closed my eyes, for I could not bear 
the sight of any of my surroundings, 
least of all of her, bound awd fettered 
like a criminal, and from whom I felt 
that I should so soon be separated ; I 
could not believe they would take her 
life, though I had no hope for my own. 
I was aroused by a soft touch ; in spite 
of her bonds she had worked her way 
to my side, and now laid her head upon 
my breast, like a tired child) Witha 
loving tongue I tried to reiissure her, 
bidding her to be of good cheer, for we 
might yet be long retained as prisoners, 
and hope, some day in the after-time, to 
make our escape. She shook her head 
sadly, and with an expression of mute 
despair. Poor girl! though my limbs 
were confined, I could yet talk to her, 
assure her of my love, which would en- 
dure beyond the narrow bounds of time, 
and make brighter our meeting in the 
spirit - land; but she, alas! her hands 
were bound, and they were her only 
mode of speech; she could only reply 
by glances, which indeed it was not dif- 
ficult to interpret. 

They soon returned, and the moment 
they entered the chamber I divined their 
object, by their savage looks, and the 
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naked weapons which they bore. They 
advanced, and tore her shrieking from 
me. I could not resist them — I could 
not even speak, for my tongue clave to 
the roof of my mouth with horror; by 
a superhuman effort I burst the cords 
which confined my hands and feet, yet 
some strange, invisible power held me 
firmly, so that I could not move a limb. 
The ruffian raised his arm, the dagger 
descended, and buried itself in her heart 
— one look she cast towards heaven, her 
last rested on me, and, without a sigh, 
she fell dead upon the floor. They then 
seized me by the arms; I had no wish 
to oppose them now, for I had no longer 
any object in life; again I closed my 
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eyes, and awaited my fate ; already I 
felt the cold steel at my throat —— 

‘Hallo! Doctor! what the ; 

I opened my eyes, and started to my 
feet. Iwas again in my old quarters ; 
the first rays of the morning sun were 
streaming in at the open window; the 
troops were marching and _ counter- 
marching in the great square below, 
while the rattling of drums, the clangor 
of trumpets, the clashing of muskets, 
and the tramp of iron heels upon the 
pavement, filled the air with joyful 
sound. 

I had taken too large a dose of opium, 
the night before ; had slept in my chair, 
and been dreaming the live-long night. 





THE DREAM OF THE FEVER-STRICKEN, 


Wuenre the blank city-walls are highest and hottest, 
And thickest and loudest the footfalls of men, 
There, sick unto death, I am lying and hearing 
The laugh of the brook in the cool mountain-glen. 


They say I am crazed, when I ask them to lay me 
Under the wave, on the sun-flashing sand, 

Where the ripples would lessen this flush on my forehead, 
Like the cool, dewy touch of a lost mother’s hand. 


From morning to darkness, from darkness to dawning, 
This harsh, stony roar jars on through my brain ; 
But I think I could sleep, if the waters would murmur, 

Close in my ear, their lulling refrain. 


My withered lips turn from the water they bring me; 
But mayhap that there once again I could drink 

From ‘the waves that should rock on the silver tide o’er me, 
And break their bright crests on the flower-gemmed brink. 


They say there’s a sleep which this roar will not waken, 
Perhaps it would come to me there on the sands, 

Where the shades of the eddies would slowly wave o’er me 
The faint benediction of fatherly hands. 


‘When this hot flush is passed, I could lie there for ever, 
Looking up to the stars through the clear waters’ breast ; 
While in sun-light and star-light the ripples should murmur: 

‘His fever is over, poor soul, let him rest.’ 
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THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


e I. 


Tue rain that fell on this particular No- 
vember night, was a copious outpouring 
of the dark clouds that had hurried all 
day long, with impetuous speed, from 
the southern horizen, kissing high trees, 
church-spires, and lofty hill-tops, in their 
course. It descended — heavily, mono- 
tonously, and unintermittingly — upon 
the steep, high roof of the venerable 
house at the ‘ Maples;’ it pattered 
drearily upon the fallen leaves, under 
the desolate trees, that raised their gi- 
gantic skeletons high up in the thick 
darkness of the gloomy night ; and re- 
morselessly smote the prostrate weeds, 
and vines, and flowers, that trailed over 
the garden-walks, and the ruined bor- 
ders of the desolate flower-beds. The 
water glided down the roof of the house ; 
flowed, in broad cataracts, into the met- 
al troughs under the eaves ; then, gurg- 
ling musically in the spouts, tumbled 
tumultuously onward to the cistern. 
About nine o'clock came great, strug- 
gling winds, to clash the blinds, rudely 
jar the windows, angrily toss the sway- 
ing maples, and shake the old house 
from chimney-top to foundation. 

While nature was thus pouring out 
her wrath in a gloomy and troublous 
manner, as if her spite upon this parti- 
cular occasion was inappeasable, Mrs. 
Lampeer, owner and mistress of the 
mansion, was dying. 

Truly, it was a dreary night for the 
soul to leave the body, te which it had 
so long clung, and take its journey 
heavenward, amid the discordant music 
of the angry elements, seeking the Cre- 
ATOR to receive judgment. But the sor- 
rows of sixty years pressed heavily upon 
Mrs. Lampeer ; death would be a re- 
lease from the burthen of a wearisome 
life; and she submissively awaited the 
summons, for which she had, in hours 
of bitter passion, fervently prayed. 
VOL. LXI. 15 





Harold — the wild, wayward, dissipated 
son, upon whom, since her husband’s 
death, she had bestowed all her pas- 
sionate love; for whom she had prayed, 
and wept, and thanked Gop — was with 
her, kneeling at her bed-side, strongly 
agitated by the holiest emotions, and 
deeply sensible of his unkindness_to- 
wards his fond parent. It is ever so at 
the last hour! 

And the winds wailed solemn dirges 
around the house, and the clouds pour- 
ed out their tears; but the two heeded 
not the elemental clamor. 

There had been an unbroken silence 
in the room for several minutes, when 
Mrs. Lampeer, with much difficulty, 
spoke, in the precise and dignified man- 
ner that had always been one of her 
characteristics. 

‘I deem this time exceedingly proper 
for the discussion of another subject. I 
refer to my sister Ellen.’ 

‘Ellen! sister! your sister! I was 
ignorant that you hada sister,’ said Har- 
old, in a quick, surprised way, walking 
nervously up and down the room. 

‘It has been a secret for thirty and 
odd years. To divulge it would have 
been disgrace. Necessity required its 
maintenance through life; death seems 
to require its disclosure.’ 

‘The disgrace that would require so 
severe a restraint upon the tongue is 
easily conjectured,’ said Harold stern- 
ly, stopping in his rapid walk, and tak- 
ing his mother’s hand, as he stooped 
and kissed her. ‘ But, mother, if it 
were a disgrace,’ he continued, with a 
glance which told equally of his pride 
and temper; ‘if I am disgraced, my 
bitterest hate will accompany the au- 
thor of my shame.’ 

‘Dear Harold! / have supported the 
burden meekly ; but my hate has been 
my enfolding shadow, through life — 
an incubus upon my thoughts. Ellen 
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was so beautiful, so good, so affectionate, ‘Stop a moment, Harold,’ said his 
that she was universally beloved. I mother, in a voice so faint that after the 
worshipped her. Being betrayed, she first word he had to put his ear close to 
forfeited this affection, and my hatred of her lips to catch the remainder of the 
her was stronger than my love had ever sentence. She endeavored to speak fur- 
been. But I cannot die without repent- ther, but her strength was insufficient, 
ance. She has suffered, and upon my and she sank back on the pillow. 
death-bed I wish ‘to express, not only ‘IT heard that you were dying,’ said 
my sorrow for the wrongs I have done the strange woman, dropping Mrs. Lam- 
to her, but also forgiveness for the grief peer’s hand, and striking her own smart- 
which her conduct has caused me. I ly with the slip of paper; ‘but I laugh- 
wish you to find her, if she is alive,and ed at them that told it to me; as if you, 
smooth her path to the grave; she must with your stony heart, and cold eyes, 
be lonely in her old age.’ and unrelenting hatred, could ever die! 
‘Did my father know of this?’ in- The Sphinx is not dead, I am not dead, 
quired Harold, who, with his face buried and you are not dead. Do you under- 
in the bed-clothes, was weeping bitterly. stand me ?’ 
‘He did not. I could not tell him:’ ‘I forgive you,’ whispered the dying 
‘And have you never seen her since woman; and with those kindly words 
that time ?’ trembling upon her lips, her spirit left 
‘But once, and then she held a letter its tenement of clay, and ascended to 
in her hand, which O my Gop! - Gop. 
what is that? Look up, Harold, said Harold reverently kissed those cold 
Mrs. Lampeer, with a wild, agonized lips, passionately wept over the silent 
cry, so different from the feeble voice body, and wrestled with his great agony. 
that had been speaking to him, that he Still the woman stood by the side of the 
sprung, in alarm, to his feet. The bed bed, as motionless as a statue. At last, 
had been moved into the middle of the distressed by her presence, he advanced, 
room on the first day of his mother’s and touched her arm. 
illness ; and, during this conversation, ‘Go!’ he said, emphatically, point- 
Harold had been on the opposite side ing to the door. ‘She is dead. You 
from the door, so that if any one en- can want nothing further.’ 





tered the room the bed would have been ‘I will not go,’ she replied, running 
between him and the person entering. around to the other side of the bed. 
When he raised his head, he saw, ‘Who are you who say, ‘I will not?’ 


standing on the other side of the bed, When I say you shall obey mein my 

a tall, emaciated woman: her long gray own house, I mean it.’ 

hair, dripping with water, rested on her She tauntingly menaced him? with 
shoulders, and fell in thick masses down the paper in her hand, in reply. 

her back ; her eyes were wild and rest- ‘Tell me who you are,’ he angrily re- 
less in their movements, while in her peated. 

hand was a dingy paper, folded into a ‘If you are her son,’ she ‘answered, 
slip, which she drew through her thumb pointing to the form upon the bed, ‘! 
and fore-finger, with a low chuckle of am your Aunt Ellen. I dare say you 
delight. . have heard of me; so come around and 

He looked from this figure to his embrace your aunt,’ she commanded ; 

mother. She was raised upon one arm, but, with a motion of disgust, he turn- 
while her éther hand pointed towards ed his back upon her, and seating him- 
the object of alarm. Then suddenly self in a chair, covered his face with his 
the outstretched arm began to fall; but hands. 
the woman seized it, with a rough grasp, ‘So you won’t rush to my arms, and 
and shook it fiercely. _ kiss me, and assure me how welcome my 
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presence is? Excellent! It is an ele- 
gant scion of the Lampeer stock that I 
see before me. You believe you hate 
me. Come and see what Aunty’s got, 
and then you will love and respect her, 
and believe that she has been wronged,’ 
continued the woman, in a monotonous 
tone, and with a sternness of feature 
that showed how intent her mind was 
upon the subject. Harold, forgetting 
his grief in his indignation at the con- 
tinuance of these taunts, walked rapidly 
towards her; but she receded as he ad- 
vanced, yet beckoned him on, with the 
paper in her hand. 

As she eluded his grasp with ease, 
whenever he attempted to seize her, he 
went to the door and called: 

‘Doctor! Doctor Grey!’ 

An inarticulate reply from a room be- 
low was succeeded by a shuffling noise 
in the passage, as if the comer were 
amusing himself by sliding over the 
floor in his slippers. 

In a few moments, a slim, tall man, 
with sparsely settled whiskers on the 
sides of his face — which was very pale 
and meek in its general characteristics 
—and blue spectacles, concealing his 
eyes, and resting upon a long, straight 
nose, that overhung a large mouth, with 
very thick lips; appeared with a meek, 
fearful air, as if he had just been doing 
something very wrong. He was be- 
tween thirty and forty years old, and a 
little bald, just above the forehead. 

He had attended Mrs. Lampeer dur- 
ing her sickness, living in the house 
meanwhile, and had been well recom- 
mended by eminent physicians to Har- 
old, who, notwithstanding, entertained 
but a poor opinion of him. As he en- 
tered, the woman stepped behind the 
open door, while he stood motionless in 
the middle of the room, and addressed 
himself to Harold: 

‘You called, I believe. How is the 
patient ?’ he asked, in a soft, unctuous 
voice, 

‘My mother is dead!’ was the stern 
reply. 

‘Dead! indeed; I Wish I’d known.’ 
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He felt the pulseless hand, and turned 
aside. 

‘It is very lamentable. But we must 
all die,’ he then moralized, and he smil- 
ed feebly, as if it hurt him, and gave 
an affectionate twist to his whiskers. 

‘Doctor Grey, I am sick of an ill 
which I am afraid will not die!’ ex- 
claimed Harold. 

‘Ah! may I inquire its nature, symp- 
toms ?’ 

‘It stands just back of you; behind 
the door.’ 

‘Indeed!’ ejaculated the Doctor, 
turning suddenly around, and closing 
the door. No sooner did he see the 
woman, than he stamped his foot upon 
the floor, and said : 

‘What’s this? What are you doing 
here ?’ 

‘It is an owl, doctor, that hoots hi- 
deously in my ears, and blinks her eyes 
at me. Perhaps she thinks it is day- 
light, and that I disturb her. Con- 
vince her to the contrary. Do you un- 
derstand ?’ 

‘No!’ was the crusty answer. 

‘Well! I mean that she is crazy ; 
that she needs physic.’ 

‘I comprehend, I comprehend ;’ and 
he advanced towards her, and said some- 
thing which was inaudible to Mr. Lam- 
peer. 

‘I walked,’ said the woman; ‘now 
go away.’ 

‘But, my good woman, you need 
sleep ; besides, you disturb this gentle- 
man, whose mother lies dead upon the 
bed yonder ” 

‘I know that, and that is why I am 
here,’ interrupted the woman. 

‘Youj need sleep, and are feverish. 
Let me_look at that pretty bit of paper 
in your hand.’ 

‘Keep away from me,’ she said, furi- 
ously, striking down his outstretched 
arm. ‘Keep away. ~,You shall not 
touch me, Gregory.’ 

‘Hush! hush!’ exclaimed the Doc- 
tor, going close to her, and striving to 
take the paper. Seizing his hands, she 
pushed him along, and setting ,him 
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down in Harold’s lap, rushed through 
the door, down the stairs, and out of 
the house. 

‘Child’s play, Doctor,’ said Harold 
angrily, pushing the physician from 
him. ‘Could n’t you see she was 
crazy ? That’s not the way to control 
lunatics.’ 

‘But what did you expect me to do?’ 
inquired Grey. 

‘Prevent her departure from the 
house, until she could be delivered into 
proper custody.’ 

‘May I inquire your object in so do- 


ing?’ 

*¥Yes.’ 

‘You wanted — you desired — you 
expected ——’ 


He hesitated, became emharrassed, 
finally failed in words, and stood meek- 
ly rubbing his hands, varying that ex- 
ercise by pulling his long fingers, until 
they emitted sharp, dry noises at the 
joints. Still, no answer being given, 
he put his hands, now very red, behind 
his back, and blushed deeply as the coid, 
grey eyes of his companion endeavored 
to pierce the blue glass spectacles. 

‘So you would like to know — very 
much ?’ asked Harold, after a silence of 
several minutes. 

‘If you please,’ was the meek re- 
sponse. 

‘You are so shrewd, Sir, that your 
question seems a resignation of your 
superiority in penetrating mysteries. 
Think a moment, before I do you injus- 
tice by answering your question.’ 

‘You certainly flatter me,’ replied the 
Doctor, turning a little paler than usual 
—an almost imperceptible transforma- 
tion. ‘ You forget my efforts to benefit 
you, in your anger at my failure to de- 
tain this woman. It seemed to me as if 
you had a motive in so doing; and in 
hope of assisting you, I asked the ques- 
tion. However, it is of no consequence,’ 
he concluded, turning away. 

‘Yet you expect an answer ?’ 

‘I hope for one.’ 

‘T wished to secure to myself the 
paper she concealed in her dress.’ 
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The Doctor was still uneasy under the 
glance of those pitiless ‘eyes; for he 
trembled like a leaf, put his hands in 
his pockets, and withdrew them; but, 
after searching every such receptacle in 
his garments, in search of nothing at 
all, he said: 

‘ And is that all ?’ 

‘ Positively all, Doctor Grey.’ 

‘Thank you!’ said the Doctor, and 
he left the room. 


Il. 


Amp the letters and other papers of 
his dead mother, Mr. Lampeer sought 
an elucidation of the mystery of his 
aunt’s disgrace. The correspondence of 
thirty or forty years was strewn before 
him and around him, and among the 
letters were many from his aunt; but 
they had been written in her youthful 
days, and contained no reference to the 
object of his search. There was but 
one writing, in all this mass of papers, 
that cast any light upon his investiga- 
tion; and this was meagre enough ; but 
it furnished a link in the chain of evi- 
dence he was endeavoring to form. It 
was written upon a letter, full of affec- 
tion, from his aunt to his mother, dated 
on the twentieth birth-day of the joy- 
ful, hopeful girl This memorandum 
was in pencil, and ‘written upon the 
back of the letter, by his mother: 

‘This day, my shameless sister, 
quietly and unannounced, entered my 
room, and insisted upon my reading a 
letter, she held in her hand. I refused ; 
and had I not called for aid, she would 
doubtless have used personal violence 
towards me. She seemed the same 
sweet, childish being I loved so dearly, 
until, disregarding my entreaties, she 
associated with the villain that brought 
disgrace upon us both. October fif- 
teenth, 1828.’ 

Thus strongly did his mother’s hatred 
of her sister find expression, and speak 
to her son out of the past. He too 
hated this aunt, who had apparently 
grievously dishonored the family ; but 
he had promised his mother to soften 
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the ruggedness of her life. All he 
could do would be to commit her to a 
lunatic asylum. Thus he thought and 
resolved during the fortnight following 
his mother’s death. Each day’s labor 
was the same for all that time ; yet suc- 
cess had not attended his efforts. Day 
after day witnessed him struggling un- 
der the heavy burden of the mystery 
that had been inaugurated so terribly, 
by the almost supernatural presence of 
the crazed woman. 

He had placed upon the table before 
him the miniature of this aunt, painted 
when her life seemed full of pleasant, 
happy dreams, and when her wondrous 
loveliness predicted a future of happi- 
ness and honor. As these prognostica- 
tions had been but dreams, in such a 
light did Harold contemplate the por- 
trait; and it was a daily pleasure to sit 
and gaze upon it for hours, and patient- 
ly develop in his mind the exquisite 
beauty to which this attractive face 
might have attained. As it was, the 
transformation effected by long years 
of sorrow and disgrace, was hideous ; 
still he retained the picture, and read 
and re-read the letters, until, convinced 
that the letter so jealously guarded by 
his aunt contained information of great 
importance, he resolved to search for 
her, and obtain possession of the covet- 
ed document. He had just formed this 
determination when the Doctor, who 
had been in the city for several days, 
quietly entered the room. 

‘Ah! family papers, I suppose. Do 
I disturb you?’ he asked, bowing low, 
and then adjusting his spectacles upon 
the bridge of his nose, the more effect- 
ually to screen a pair of eyes seldom 
seen. 

Mr. Lampeer did not answer him, but 
gathered together the papers and por- 
trait, and put them in a drawer, which 
he locked. 

‘Have you heard any thing about 
your late visitor?’ inquired the Doctor, 
seating himself. 

‘Dr. Grey,’ said Harold firmly, ‘if 
your mother ——’ 
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‘Beg pardon,’ interrupted the Doc- 
tor, with a wave of his hand, ‘but I 
have n’t seen my mother since I was 
five years old. In truth, I do n’t know 
any thing about her.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘A very difficult question to answer,’ 
said the Doctor, who was occupied in 
engraving, with his thumb-nail, upon 
his left boot. ‘There isa mystery about 
me,’ he continued, ‘ which I have failed 
to penetrate. I don’t know who [ am. 
It may have been murder that caused 
my desertion, yet I am not prepared to 
specify the crime. I only remember 
that one night my mother—a very 
handsome woman, I assure you — came 
into the room where my cot was, and 
took from an envelope of coarse brown 
paper, a letter that looked as if it had 
been soaked in blood.’ 

He stopped, and closely scrutinized 
Mr. Lampeer, from behind his glasses. 

‘Continue, if you please ; it is very 
interesting,’ said Harold. 

‘She wept bitterly as she read the 
letter, which she appeared to do with 
difficulty, on account of the stain. I 
remember that I cried too; out of sym- 
pathy, I suppose. She seemed much 
changed after she had finished reading 
it — apparently controlled by a kind of 
wild happiness. She put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and came and kissed me, 
and discovered that I was awake; but 
she merely said, ‘ My little son will be 
a good boy, until mamma comes back,’ 
and left me. She hasn’t come back 
yet,’ and he gave a little, feeble laugh, 
and put down his foot, with the boot cov- 
ered with all sorts of odd-looking faces. 

‘Perhaps she was taken sick in the 
streets,’ said Mr. Lampeer, ‘and died in 
a hospital, It is not unlikely.’ 

‘Not at all unlikely, Mr. Lampeer. 
Two days after this — shall I call it ac- 
cident ? — the people with whom I was 
left, moved into the country, and bound 
me apprentice to a druggist, as soon as 
I was old enough. At twenty-one I 
knew enough of medicine to practise it.’ 

When he had finished his narrative, 
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he pushed his spectacles higher up his 
nose, and crossed his legs in a manner 
that said, plainly enough: ‘I am proud 
of what I have achieved.’ But his eyes 
in their lairs behind the blue spectacles, 
spoke as significantly, only they could 
not be seen: ‘ You may believe him, 
Mr. Lampeer ; but we know our friend 
has made several important mistakes.’ 

‘You have not seen your mother since 
that night ?’ inquired Harold. 

‘No, Sir.’ 

‘Quite a mystery — that letter. Do 
you know any thing more about it ?’ 

‘Positively nothing more than I have 
stated.’ 

Q you poor ,prisoners of eyes! 
Why did you not overleap that barrier 
of glass, and tell the truth in this mat- 
ter? Doctor Grey seemed afraid of 
them, or of something else, for he sud- 
denly got up, and left the room. 

That night Mr. Lampeer came to the 
conclusion, that he must obtain posses- 
sion of this letter, held by the lunatic, 
at all hazards; that its possession by 


. himself was absolutely necessary, in 


order to avert a disgrace that was ap- 
pearing in unexpected places, and in 
abhorred phases. 


III. 


Arter an unsuccessful search of three 
months’ duration, in the city, during 
which he was more than ever convinced 
of the necessity of obtaining absolute 
possession of the mysterious letter, Mr. 
Lampeer, in the early part of July, sud- 


. denly returned to his house in the coun- 


try. He arrived at the ‘Maples,’ about 
nine o’clock in the evening, just in time 
to escape a drenching in a ver'y severe 
thunder-storm, that released its confined 
powers as he stood upon the steps. It 
was a terrible conflict of the elements. 
The thunder was incessant in its heavy 
discharges, and the lightning lit up the 
sky with flashes of yellow light, gleam- 
ing athwart great masses of black clouds, 
while the rain fell in heavy torrents. 
Mr. Lampeer went directly to his 
study, where he discovered a light. As 


[ March, 


he closed the door, he saw a woman 
seated at his table—her back towards 
him —and so entirely occupied in read- 
ing the letters and documents scattered 
around her, that she had not heard the 
noise made by his entrance. The long 
tangled hair hanging down her back, and 
the tattered plaid shawl, and bonnet, 
proclaimed the intruder his aunt. He 
approached, and looked over her shoul- 
der. 

In one hand she clasped the same 
dingy slip of paper, and before her were 
his mother’s letters; one of which she 
was carefully comparing with it. 

‘It must be so,’ she said slowly, to 
herself. ‘ But thirty years is a long 
time to wait for justice; along time to 
wait — a long time to wait.’ 

Sighing deeply, she laid the two let- 
ters upon the table, and supported her 


chin with her hands; while Harold. 


quietly reached over her shoulder, and 
seized the coveted object. She heard 
the rustle of his garments, and, turning 
quickly, recognized him, without being 
cognizant of her loss. 

‘You here?’ she demanded, while 
the stony, abstracted look of her eyes 
gave way to fierce, fiery life. ‘ You 
here ? Just in the nick of time, for 
there is something that puzzles my poor 
brain in this letter of blood and ——’ 

She had reached for it, and her loss 
for a moment made her speechless. 
She saw it in his hand, and unavailingly 
snatched at it, as she arose from her 
chair, 

‘So! my nephew is a thief!’ she 
cried. ‘He would rob a poor woman 
of her rights, and her title-papers there- 
to, would he? What an honest rela- 
tion !’ 

Again she made a sudden, ineffectual 
snatch at the desired object, her eyes 
full of leaping flashes of fury, and her 
form rigid with terrible madness ; every 
muscle strung to an unnatural tension. 
Then she attacked him furiously. 

Harold tossed the letter upon the ta- 
-ble, and defended himself, believing that 
it would be an easy task to conquer a 
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woman. But he was beset by a terrible 
foe, whose Herculean strength was com- 
bined with untiring activity. She press- 
ed him sorely at all points. Now she 
caught his arms, and manacled them by 
the iron clasp of her hand; now she 
struck him heavy, stunning blows. She 
never stopped to rest, never hesitated in 
her strategy, never ceased for an instant 
her vigorous onsets. She struck at 
him, either with her strong arms, or 
with a heavy chair; and he ably defend- 
ed himself, never thinking of calling for 
aid to subdue a woman. As she stern- 
ly battled, there shone from her large, 
fiery eyes hot, mad glances of despera- 
tion, hatred, and insanity; she strove 
to kill him, but he thwarted her subtle 
manoeuvres, by others equally subtle ; 
still the strokes of her gaunt arms 
showed no weakness. 

They had for an instant ceased their 
efforts; but as he stood panting before 
her, she suddenly rushed upon him, and 
before he could repulse her, seized him 
by the throat'and bent him down over 
the arm of a chair. Her scorching 
breath poured in quick respirations 
upon his upturned face; her eyes, 
blazing with a mad delight, brimful of 
passion and murder, came closer and 
closer to his own, until her terrible face, 
with bitter hatred in every lineament, 
seemed the face of an arch-fiend. Then 
for the first time since the commence- 
ment of the struggle, she spoke: 

‘Your mother hated me. I hated 
her; and I hate you with a deadly 
hate. Is it not good? I am your 
aunt, you fiend. I kill you because 
you persecute me. You look more 
beautiful the blacker you grow,’ she 
continued after a pause, beating his 
head gently upon the back of the 
chair as if to mark the throbbings of 
his pulse. 

Mr. Lampeer closed his eyes, that 
he might hide the gaze of this woman 
whose appetite was to be appeased only 
by the sacrifice of his life. His life, in 
all its perfect array of circumstances 
long forgotten, and its ambition yet 
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unfulfilled, unrolled its years before 
him, a panorama of startling truths. 
He thought of his mother, and of her 
last minutes on earth. 

Great rays of golden light gleamed 
upon his aching eye-balls, permeated 
his body, and refreshed by cool deli- 
cious thrills of pleasure the feverish 
languor that had been drying up his 
blood, and turning his brain into a 
bubbling cauldron of mad phantasies. 
Then he heard the musical plashing of 
waters upon a pebbly beach, and a song 
whose gentle melody filled the room with 
sweet sounds of joy at the near approach 
of the weary soul on its upward flight to- 
wards heaven. 

Again, quick broad flashes of light 
crossed his vision, and showed him a 
gulf filled with black loathsome vapor, 
upon the brink of which he stood; as 
he gazed, a hand came up out of the 
blackness, and seizing him, dragged him 
inch by inch towards the dread abyss, 
until he toppled to the fall. The in- 
tense horror of this situation recalled 
him to his actual position. He opened 
his eyes. The room was a maélstrom, 
and he and his terrible aunt were in its 
vortex, swinging round and round in a 
tumultuous whirl, and sinking down — 
down — down. 

The door opened and Doctor Grey en- 
tered. The woman released her hold and 
scowled upon the intruder, who, after 
glancing leisurely around the room, 
walked quickly to the table, and tak- 
ing therefrom the letter, placed it in 
his pocket. Harold, almost unconsci- 
ous, managed to fall upon a chair; and 
sat there, watching with a horrible sick- 
ness the strange scene that was enacted 
before bim during the next five minutes. 
There had arisen within Mr. Lampeer’s 
mind, since Doctor Grey’s short narra- 
tive of his life, a suspicion that the Doc- 
tor had not told him the truth relative 
to his mother and to the letter which 
she had received. During the conver- 
sation following, not only was the truth 
of this suspicion confirmed, but others, 
which he had not wished to consider, 
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assumed a magnitude that fairly startled 
him. The Dector’s first words to the 
woman revealed a relation between the 
three in the room, so intimate yet so 
undesirable that Harold mentally cursed 
the day and hour when the Doctor and 
the mysterious letter were forced by 
events upon his notice. 

‘Tenderly, carefully, mother,’ said 
Doctor Grey, as he noticed the danger- 
ous and critical position of Mr. Lam- 
peer ; ‘you should not hurt the gen- 
tleman in your wildness. So you have 
got out of your pretty house, with its lat- 
ticed windows, have you? You thought 
you needed relaxation of mind and body! 
May be it was important business that 
called you away?’ 

‘No!’ answered the woman angrily. 
‘None of these. You know you put 
me up to it.’ 

‘I know no such thing. But I for- 
get. A dear friend wishes to see you at 
the door. He is in the carriage. Come.’ 

‘I do n't believe you.’ 

‘It is father. They lied when they 
said he was killed in prison. He has 
been pardoned and is at the door. I 
did n’t wish to tell you suddenly, for 
joy kills people sometimes,’ he said with 
a sneer, as if he could not bring himself 
to believe such an assertion. 

‘Joy has never killed me, Gregory. 
Sorrow has come upon me like moving 
mountains ; yet I have fought it with 
these arms until they are as sinewy as 
steel, and until my heart is like a piece 
of adamant. If there could be joy for 
me on earth, it would be to see my hus- 
band. Therefore I will go with you. 
But mind, Gregory, if you deceive me, 
I will punish you—terribly perhaps.’ 
She straightened her stooping form to 
its full height, and pushed back her hair 
from her face, over which a fond look 
was stealing, and softening the harsh- 
ness of her features. Even those wild 
eyes became subdued in their expres- 
sion, under the! influence of the Doc- 
tor’s words. 

‘Come! Let us go, mother,’ he said, 
taking her arm. 

Harold thought her step feebler than 
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usual as she left the room. A loud 
clap of thunder sounded over-head as 
they disappeared, and rendered inaudi- 
ble the scuffle in the hall, the shriek sud- 
denly muffled into silence, and the quick 
opening and closing of the hall - door. 
A minute had not passed before the 
Doctor, very much flushed and heated, 
reéntered the room. 

‘You will pardon this unavoidable 
scene,’ he said to Harold, who was still 
seated in the chair. ‘I will take mea- 
sures that she may not trouble you 
again.’ 

‘She is your mother, is she?’ ask- 
ed Harold. 

‘She is. I told you an untruth about 
that. Being crazy, I didn’t like to ac- 
knowledge , 

‘No matter about that. Give me that 
letter you took from my table.’ 

‘That Sir, I cannot do.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Being my mother’s, it is more mine 
than yours. My mother is a very strange 
woman, full of whims ; avery strange 
woman, Mr. Lampeer. She seems to 
think this letter has something to do 
with you. Now I have never read it, 
and so cannot tell whether she is right. 
If she is, it concerns me; if she is wrong, 
then it will do neither of us any good 
probably. But I believe it will explain 
the cause of my desertion when a child. 
Therefore I refuse to give it up.’ He 
walked towards the door, and Mr. Lam- 
peer rising to follow him, found that he 
was too weak for the struggle that he 
contemplated. 

‘You took it from my tablé,’ he said, 
falling back into his chair. 

‘That makes no difference. I still re- 
fuse. Good night, Sir,’ and the Doctor 
left the room. There was a noise a few 
minutes later of carriage-wheels rolling 
over the gravelled walks, and then the 
house became quiet. But the rain still 
fell without in great noisy drops. 

A terrible torpor of mind and body 
crept gradually upon Mr. Lampeer, and 
he sat stupidly amidst the wild disorder 
visible throughout the room. 

The lamp upon the mantel-piece shed a 
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faint uncertain light upon the objects 
immediately surrounding it; while the 
remote parts of the room rested half in 
shadow, half in wavering, shifting lines 
of darkness, that expanded, quivered and 
expired, as the fitful flame rose and fell 
in the unsteady current of air admitted 
through the unclosed door. 

There were papers on the table, 
upon which the -overturned ink - stand 
had poured a black stream, to mark for 
ever afterwards the memorable occur- 
rence of the night. There were, too, 
papers on the floor, that had been 
trampled under the angry tread of 
struggling feet and ground in frag- 
ments; they were soiled, torn, and for 
ever ruined. His mother’s letters, that 
had been tenderly cherished and care- 
fully guarded, had been taken from 
their drawer in his desk by this 
woman, and now lay in soiled heaps 
on the table and floor. It was in bit- 
terness of soul that he viewed these 
cherished tokens of the dead thus de- 
graded and cast under foot, through the 
instrumentality of his aunt. 

There was such a gloom of desolation, 
of despair, rolling in upon his mind in 
dark clouds of thought, as he sat and 
strained his blood - shot eyes to pierce 
the darkness of the distant corners of 
the room in search of a figure he knew 
could not be there, or passionately strove 
to compass the full extent of the disgrace 
to result from the existence of the mys- 
terious letter, if its contents contained 
a clue, as he surmised, to the lineage of 
Doctor Grey, that he seemed to feel 
madness flowing in every vein up 
towards his brain. He arose, rung 
the bell, and ordered some wine. Both 
mind and body were invigorated by the 
draught, and he set himself to work to 
arrange his papers. 

It was while he was considering the 
unnatural complicity of circumstances 
that seemed about to construct for him 
a relationship that he would shrink from, 
and that would parade before the world 
as his aunt a woman bereft of intellect, 
and vigorous to commit murder, that a 


servant hastily entered and said that 
two men were at the door with two 
dead bodies, which they asked permis- 
sion to deposit in the building for the 
night, as there was no other house with- 
in two miles. 

‘Have you seen the bodies?’ asked 
Mr. Lampeer, with a prescience that 
some terrible revelation was about to 
be made. 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘Do you know them ?’ was asked in 
a hesitating voice. 

‘One is the body of Doctor Grey, 
the other a woman's.’ 

‘Let them bring them in — up 
here.’ 

‘We were driving along, quietly 
enough,’ spoke one of the men when 
they had entered, ‘when there was all 
of a sudden a rocking of the carriage 


from side to side, two short, sharp . 


cries, and then an unnatural stillness. 
We stopped the horses, got down from 
our seats and opened the door. The 
woman jumped out, saying, ‘I've twist- 
ed his neck,’ and passed around to the 
other side of the carriage laughing loud- 
ly. When we got the Doctor out, we 
found his neck broken; it wriggled 


from side to side, so,’ and the speak-. 


er jerked his head from one shoulder to 
the other, and then backward and for- 
ward, so forcibly that he nearly choked 
himself. 

‘We forgot all about the woman in 
getting him out. You see it never en- 
tered our heads to bind her, we were so 
much frightened at the murder, and so 
busy in taking care of the man. But 
she looked out for herself, and had 
mounted to oyr seat, and taken the 
reins in her hands before we knew 
where she was. Then she gave the 
horses a cut with the whip, and yell- 
ed fiendishly, and they started down 
the hill,’ just the other side of the 
woods, if you remember. At less than 
half the distance down, the carriage 
struck a large stone near the edge of 
the road, as we could easily hear ; 
and we saw the carriage - lamps hop 
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from one side of the road to the 
other, and after a little they stood still. 
We went down as fast as we could, 
and just where the carriage struck the 
stone we found the woman, with her 
neck broken.’ 

‘Very singular and terrible, wasn’t 
it, sir?’ asked the other man. 

‘It was horrible,’ said Harold. 

‘Very true,’ said both the men. 

‘Why didn’t one of you sit in the 
carriage ?’ asked Mr. Lampeer. 

‘Well, you see the Doctor said he 
could manage her. He always did. 
So we let him have his way, though 
we didn’t like to.’ 

As soon as the men had left the 
room, Mr. Lampeer went to the Doc- 
tor’s body, and after some little search, 
took from it the coveted letter. 

It needed tender handling, for its age 
and the jealous care with which it had 
been guarded had worn it through at the 
creases where it was folded; it seemed 
as if a breath would destroy it. The 
writing was elegant, full of pretty. flour- 
ishes and odd conceits of penmanship, 
‘as if the writer could not repress the 
gentility that had apparently formerly 
characterized his manners. Of an en- 
tire sheet of paper only one page was 
covered with the writing. On the third 
page was pasted a paragraph cut from a 
newspaper. 

The letter bore unmistakable indica- 
tions of having been soaked with blood, 
and in many spots the writing was illeg- 
ible. Bordering on the centre crease, 
running lengthwise, were six small, 
round holes, where the discoloration 
was deeper and the words more diffi- 
cult of interpretation. ; 

As Mr. Lampeer read it, he thought 
what years of misery, caused by a false 
shameful pride in which he so largely 
partook, might have been avoided had 
his mother but read 


The Blood-Stained Wetter. 
‘Is Prison, July 4, 1828. 
‘My Dearty Betovep Wire: By 
my good conduct here I am allow- 
ed the means of writing this letter. 
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My sentence forbids all hope of ever see- 
ing you again, unless you come to me, 
which I hope you will not do, as it will 
only exasperate your 

The thick walls by which 
I am Encompassed, 
whom I am guarded forbid 
escape feel it my duty to 
Recall the thoughtless words uttered by 
me at my trial, and that, you write me, 
have grievously affected your reputation. 

‘I do solemnly declare that you are 
my legal wife, and that I have none 
other. : 

falsehood. It was cowardly 
and wrong in me to Deny Gop 
forgive me for it. 

‘My remorse for this denial exceeds 
that for the murder I committed. 

am bowed grief. 

‘Teach our child to Believe his father 
dead. Never let him know my Crime. 
My love for you is still earnest and strong 
and true; yet I pray Gop, nightly, that 
you may forget you ever 
Monster as I have proved myself. Yet 
pray for me, my Dearest Wife 

I often ask myself whether 
it would not be better to kill my body, 
than to be compelled to brood 
time over my crime, whose victim ap- 
palls me every night by its Terrible Pre- 
sence. 

‘Yet I am powerless to Do myself 
harm, so closely am I watched. 

horrible. 

‘I beg you to pray earnestly for me, 

‘Your Loving Husband, 
‘Cares BLIGHE,’ 


Che Newspaper Paragraph. 

‘Most of our readers will remember 
the horrible murder last summer, of 
John V. Daltone by Charles Blighe, 
and that the criminal was sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. It will also 
be remembered, that at his trial he con- 
fessed to having married the beautiful 
daughter of one of our most esteemed 
citizens, now deceased, while he had 
another wife living. This was a volun- 
tary confession. 
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‘On Saturday last —the fourth of 
July — Blighe attempted to escape from 
prison, but was shot through the heart 
by the guard. We areinformed that the 
bullet first passed through a letter ad- 
dressed to his second wife, the contents 
of which are not made public. 
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‘The villain did not merit such an 
easy death.’ 


Harold laid the letter upon the table, 
saying as he did so, with a great sigh 
of relief: ‘Satisfied even unto death.’ 


o> 


ASHES FROM THE PIPE OF AN OLD SMOKER. 


IIl. 

[ HAVE just thrown aside the evening 
paper to replenish my pipe. I have read 
the news, am surfeited, and must digest 
it with my hearty dinner. What news 
itis! What telegrams we have learned 
to scan hurridly and fretfully, during 
the last twelve-month; what dispatch- 
es, and reports, and rumors, we look 
over with a careless scrutiny. ‘Ah! 
this victory will bring gold down again,’ 
we say, or ‘ this reverse will carry it up 
to fifty per cent.” So habit masters us, 
and makes us its slaves. I believe if 
these daily accounts of battles and skir- 
mishes, of triumphs and defeats, that 
have become so familiar, were printed 
one and all in great red letters, with the 
blood of our fallen braves, we should 
hardly mind the ghastly type after a 
week or so. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that human 
nature is so very much like gutta-per- 
cha, capable of being moulded into any 
desired form by the application of a lit- 
tle pressure; but to stop and think of 
it a moment, does it seem possible that 
we in America, have become actually ac- 
customed, hardened, to the fact of a gi- 
gantic civil war within our own borders— 
a fatal, bloody, indecisive war, a fratri- 
cidal slaughter? Possible or not, it is 
true. Leta stranger, entirely ignorant 
of the existence of the contest, walk 
down the great thoroughfares of any 
of our Northern cities, what would he 
see about him to remind him of it? A 
recruiting-office here and there, with its 


gaudy hand-bills promising large boun- 
ties to volunteers; and anon, a pair of 
shoulder-straps glittering in the crowd, 
or a crippled soldier hobbling along on 
crutches. Do you think he would no- 
tice these? Do you notice them every 
day? No! the side-walks are throng- 
ed with people, laughing and chatting 
as gayly as ever; up and down the great 
tidal life-wave ebbs.and flows, serenely 
and smoothly, there are no breakers. 
Pleasure sits enthroned in high places; 
wealth flaunts its luxurious and costly 
trappings ; poverty ventilates its rags, 
and puts the darker shades in the pic- 
ture; beauty smiles its coquettish bless- 
ings; and vice sets its gilded snares 
every where. So it was two years ago, 
so it is to-day; and there is, literally, 
nothing to tell how the great heart of 
the nation is throbbing in agony, with 
warm crimson blood streaming forth 
at every throe. Go beneath the 
surface-life, and search patiently, and 
you will find the evidence you look for ; 
but here, outside, there is nothing of it 
in sight. Is it not strange? when al- 
most every person you mect has some 
relative or friend ‘in the army,’ learning 
stern lessons far away from home and 
dear ones; or lying stark and cold in 
that sleep which knows no waking, with 
their muskets or swords beside them in 
some shallow grave, with only their own 
life-blood, perchance, to mark the place 
of their burial. 

But if we could go home with these 
people it, might be different, yes, it 
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would be. Genuine grief is modest and 
retiring, and seeks always to hide itself 
away in some far corner of the heart, 
where intruders cannot enter to disturb 
the sacredness of its tears; the gayest 
laugh and most cheerful words may con- 
ceal that heart whose deepest chamber 
is filled with a chastening and purifying 
sorrow. Yes, if we could be an un- 
seen visitant in the homes of those we 
meet abroad, and who are to us all alike 
with no distinguishing mark, we should 
find but too many evidences of the war. 
We should see fathers, stern-faced and 
worn, come in from the busy world, and 
sit down before the fire in their great 
arm-chairs with a sigh, to gaze with 
moist eyes into the glowing flames 
where fancy writes quick visions of, 
the absent son; mothers going about 
softly and tearfully, as if the slightest 
noise would disturb the icy slumber of 
their dead soldier-boys, with a light in 
their steadfast eyes like the reflection of 
some far-off dawning bliss; sisters and 
brothers, with their young lives for ever 
saddened; wives kneeling by the bed- 
‘sides of their little ones, with stream- 
ing eyes raised heavenward, and agon- 
ized petitions on their quivering lips 
for the safety of their absent hus- 
bands; and maidens, young and fair, 
sittting with clasped hands and blanch- 
ed cheeks, dreaming wishfully of those 
who taught them life’s sweetest lesson, 
only to make more intensely bitter the 
pang of separation. 

All this we should find in abodes of 
comfort and luxury. If we sought for 
still surer evidence, we need only go a 
little farther into the by-streets and way- 
side places, filthy allies, and dismal crook- 
ed lanes, where well - kept brutes would 
scorn to abide, and old rickety tumble- 
down houses, and damp slimy cellars, 
where corruption and pestilence and 
vice walk hand in hand, where mur- 
der hides its victims, and robbery its 
spoils. There, shut out from the very 
sun-shine which Gop gives to all His 
creatures, we might find mothers sit- 
ting prone on the ground, staring with 
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stony eyes into the future, and cursing 
with horrid oaths, the war that tempted 
their wretched companions from their 
more wretched homes; sitting, haggard 
and squalid, meeting our pitying glances 
with dogged defiance, with the despera- 
tion of their hearts written in every lin- 
eament of their faces ; and half-naked 
children, mere skeletons, with only great, 
bright, mournful eyes to tell of a living 
soul within, crouching in dark corners, 
cold, hungry, starving, crying piteous- 
ly for their fathers to come and give 
them bread. And those fathers, if per- 
adventure they be true men, and are 
really anxious for the welfare of their 
families, are perhaps walking up and 
down their lonely sentinel- beats to- 
night, benumbed by the bitter cold 
and driving sleet, thinking of those 
who depend upon them for sustenance 
with aching hearts and rebellious reso- 
lutions, because they can get no money 
to send them — for alas! thousands of 
our soldiers have received no pay for a 
whole half-year. 

If we are still unsatisfied, we have 
only to enter for a single moment one of 
the many hospitals for sick and wound- 
ed soldiers, and there we shall see sights 
and hear sounds horrible and sugges- 
tive enough to satisfy our utmost curi- 
osity. One poor fellow has lost a leg, 
another an arm, another a hand, an- 
other has his face fearfully mutilated, 
and on every side are festering wounds 
of the most sickening and repulsive de- 
scription. Here is one, delirious with 
burning fever, rending the infected air 
with incoherent ravings ; there another, 
convulsed and writhing in indescribable 
agony, gasping away his sacrificed life ; 
and still another, lying pallid and mo- 
tionless, with a fixed glassy stare that 
tells of the solemn presence of the de- 
stroyer; and disease, and suffering, and 
death, are boon companions in all the 
stifled wards. 

Ugh! these pictures, which imagina- 
tion has painted for me in the blue 
smoke floating so dreamily about me, 
make me shudder: alas! I would that 
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I might regard them as too vivid, but I 
know well enough that the darkest 
colors. cannot make them too repul- 
sive to be true to life. These things 
really exist, they are the home evi- 
dences of the existence of the war, 
but they are all hidden from sight. 
The sepulchre is clean and white, and 
beautiful outside, although within there 
is only a sickening pile of dust and bones. 
There is nothing on Broadway, or Fifth 
Avenue, in the myriad places of amuse- 
ment, in the whirlpool of business-life 
down-town, or in the faces and manner 
of those we meet day by day, to tell of 
the fearful calamity that overshadows 
our doomed country. And this is be- 
cause we are not thoroughly in earnest ! 
When the great guns from half a score 
of circling batteries opened on Fort Sum- 
ter, nearly two years ago, and the boom- 
ing echoes resounded through the length 
and breadth of the land, there was a 
universal awakening, one great wave of 
enthusiastic and devoted determination 
swept over us, and patriotic indigna- 
tion made us strong to conquer and 
subdue our invidious enemy. For a lit- 
tle while this lasted, men sprang to arms 
without a moment’s hesitation, old par- 
ty-lines were obliterated, divisions and 
feuds and animosities were forgotten, 
and every heart was bent oniy on 
one great end; but too soon it passed 
away, reverses disheartened, defeats 
discouraged, the appeal to our pock- 
ets frightened us, and we fell back into 
the old petulant fault-finding with those 
in authority. Then speculators began 
their fiendish work, and political feel- 
ing ran higher than ever jbefore, until 
to-day we present to the world a mourn- 
ful spectacle. We are not in earnest! 
For a single proof of this, look at the 
thousands of young men who throng our 
large cities, with no apparent thought of 
the war save how they shall avoid be- 
coming participant in it: they are the 
hope of the nation, on them depends 
more than on any other class its very 
existence. What promise do they give for 
its future? It is not strange that they 
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shrink from the hardship and peril of 
a soldier's life, they have been reared in 
luxury and peace, have been taught to 
regard a war in America as an impossi- 
bility, and have not the characteristics 
and tastes of the young men of warlike 
nations. And when we remember this, 
it is hard to condemn them for an inac- 
tion which is only natural: but the hu- 
miliating fact still remains, and cannot 
be gainsaid. I am one of them; and 
notwithstanding good reasons exist for 
my remaining at home, I frankly con- 
fess that I cannot read of a battle with- 
out a feeling of self-reproach ; that I 
never receive a letter from one of my 
soldier- friends without being ashamed 
of my cowardly heart ; that I cannot 
see a regiment passing without feeling 
my soul stirred within me at the sight of 
the brave men who go with measured 
footsteps to defend and protect those 
whom they leave behind them; or listen 
to the grand strains of martial music 
without a responsive burst of enthusi- 
asm; that I cannot watch a military 
funeral, winding slowly through the 
streets, with muffled drums beating 
tremulously, and solemn dirges smit- 
ing the air, without knowing that it is 
glorious to die for one’s country ; and 
that I cannot argue with one who asks : 
‘Why don’t you go and fight?’ 

We had many sprightly discussions 
on this question, in the little circle, 
which was wont to assemble nightly in 
my sanctum, when Captain was 
spending a few weeks with me, prior to 
his departure for Newbern. He has 
been our intimate and well-loved friend 
for years, and is like a brother to me ; 
and when, after resisting for months the 
stirring appeals that came every hour to 
his patriotism, he finally gave way and 
volunteered, many and persistent were 
the invitations he gave me to join him 
in his new life. 

When we were all gathered together 
around the table, he would habitually 
open on the news of the day, and gra- 
dually the conversation would drift into 
war-channels, and his yet untried life of 
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danger. By-and-by, he would ‘ warm 
up,’ and talk with impulsive and fiery 
eloquence of the duty of every man to 
fight, and of the glory of self-sacrifice, 
in words like these: ‘I tell you that it 
is not for us to ask whether the war is 
ably conducted or not; we have a Gov- 
ernment, and it must be maintained ; 
we have a country threatened with irre- 
trievable ruin, and it must be saved. 
Because we shrink from hardship and 
death, shall we stand idly aloof, and let 
the only asylum in the wide world for 
the oppressed, and down-trodden, and 
poor, and hungry of all nations be de- 
stroyed forever? No! I do not want to 
fight any more than you, but I know 
that my individual life and comfort is 
as nothing in the great whole, and that 
it is my duty to go into this battle with 
a whole-souled: earnestness, determined 
to do my part towards the salvation of 
my country.’ 

If I replied that our Administration 
was weak, and our generals unsuccess- 
ful; that our soldiers were slaughtered 
by tens of thousands, with no recom- 
' pensing gain in return for their lives, 
and no hope to cheer the mourning 
hearts in thousands of desolated homes ; 
little Mary would cry out with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes : ‘That makes 
no difference — duty is duty; it is al- 
ways darkest just before day-break ; 
and if I had a husband, or lover, or 
brother, or friend who wouldn't fight 
for the old Flag, I would have nothing 
more to do with him forever.” Then 
the imperturbable and stately Inez 
would remark philosophically : ‘ Blood- 
shed, and reverses, and calamity, and 
mourning are the natural results of 
war; but not a cause for hopelessness, 
‘so long as earnest and strong men stand 
ready to fill up the broken ranks of our 
armies.’ And finally Medea would lift 
her great dreamy eyes, and open them 
suddenly wide-flashing, and burst out 
with slumbrous indignation: ‘ Twenty 
millions against ten, with undiminished 
wealth, and inexhaustible resources ; 
with superior education and moral char- 
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acter ; with almost every conceivable ad- 
vantage in our favor; if we cannot con- 
quer the South, and crush this hated re- 
bellion, shame on us! we do not deserve 
the priceless birthright the great Gop 
has given us. It is impossible for us to 
fail!’ 

Thus would they open their hot bat- 
teries upon me from every side, and sub- 
due me speedily enough. I very soon 
learned indeed to sit quietly, with shut 
lips, and simply listen to their ingenu- 
ous patriotism, taking no part in the 
conversation, although I might discover 
many errors in their argument. 

But credulous and confiding as it was, 
theirs was true earnestness; just what 
we all need, just what must save us 
eventually, if we are saved at all. For 
give to us, as a nation, the unshrinking 
devotion of this young Captain, the 


‘impulsive and eloquent indignation of 


these true-hearted women, and we must 
march triumphant to the end. 

Our charming little circle was too 
soon broken by the departure of the 
hopeful, mirth-loving, whole-souled Cap- 
tain. It was New-Year’s morning, clear, 
bright, and cloudless, when he sailed ; 
and I could only grasp his hand tight in 
mine, and say with quivering lips: 
‘Dear old boy, good-by ; you and I 
have been very happy together in days 
that are past — Gop grant that we may 
be happier still in days to come.’ 

An hour afterwards, sitting alone and 
lonely, while the New-Year’s chimes rang 
merrily without, I gave my aching heart 
utterance in this 

Groot-Bp. 
To say good-by, and feel ’t is not for long ; 

That after days, or months, or even years, 

The way-worn traveller will come back 
again ; 
This truly can be borne with little pain, 

For thoughts of the return shine through 


our tears, 
And make us feel that murmuring is wrong. 


But when one goes, as thou hast gone to-day, 

Marching with streaming flags and beating 
drums, 

To scenes of sad and dread uncertainty, 

To certain peril, certain agony; 
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Such partings all our stricken sense be- 
numbs, 
And words choke into tears, and die away. 


War’s pomp and glory are a gilded lie — 
A meagre recompense indeed for thee; 
But oh! the battle’s horrid din and roar, 
The fearful sights and sounds, the seas of 
gore ! 
’T is these that make us shrink back 
tremblingly, 
With nerveless hands and half-averted eye. 
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But this is wrong — wrong every bitter sigh ; 
The holy cause thou hast espoused should 
be 
Sufficient recompense, and make us 
calm ; 
, Surely our Gop will shelter thee from 
harm, 
And bring thee back. He will take care 
of thee — 
Our country’s cause is His! Dear friend, 
good-by ! 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 
HOW WE FARED, AND HOW I FELT. 


From the beach where we landed we 
were conducted across a rough and deso- 
late tract of country, till we came toa 
road leading to a small village, inhabit- 
ed by fishing families and dogs. Here 
we halted, and received the hospitalities 
of the place. In the rude cottages of 
the villagers we found protection from 
the bitter cold, and in their coarse, black 
cake and dried fish that scanty nourish- 
ment which we had so long craved. 
We found, too, warm hearts and willing 
hands to aid us, and we thanked Gop 
and the people for our rescue from a 
terrible impending death. 

But not to all of us was the boon, if 
indeed it be a boon, of lengthened exist- 
ence vouchsafed. The mother and her 
child died soon after our arrival at the 
village, the former preceding the other 
by only a few hours. I watched over 
them both, as exhausted nature yielded 
to repose ; and Death, solemn, silent, 
and mysterious, snatched them from the 
world. I was not unfamiliar with the 
sight of the great enemy, as those who 
have followed this Autobiography from 
its commencement are aware, but the 





departure of those two souls, which I 
had guarded on the wreck, touched me 
more than the spectacle of the inani- 
mate curator in the stone building; and 
I mourned, and even moaned, their loss. 
Perhaps advancing years had something 
to do with it ; for feeling is undeveloped 
in childhood, and hardens in the aged. 
Emotions are most tender and deep be- 
tween the morning and the noon of 
manhood. 

Only the young lady, the Captain, 
and myself remained of the number 
taken off the wreck; but the chief 
mate, and another of those who had 
gone ashore in the boat, were said to 
be in the light - house, which they 
had reached, after a fatiguing journey 
through the snow. The others had 
perished on the way. 

For a week, Miss Morgan — the lady 
alluded to—and Captain Whittlestick, 
were so weak that their removal to St. 
John’s, distant about thirty-four miles, 
was not attempted; and during this 
time I, who felt comparatively strong, 
was equally faithful in my attentions to 
both ; but the balance of my sympathy 
was decidedly on the lady’s side, and my 
only regret was, that I could do so little 
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to restore her wasted strength, and 
raise her depressed spirits, 

She had to mourn the loss of a bro- 
ther and an aunt, as well as her own 
misfortune, for they shared the fate 
of the many on the wreck. He was 
her only brother too. The blow was 
heavy indeed. 

She had evidently been accustomed 
to the luxuries of life, and I grieved to 
see her in the midst of such humble 
surroundings as the fisherman’s cottage, 
in which she was lodged, could alone 
supply. There she lay on a rude 
wooden bedstead, previously occupied 
by the owner’s two children, with eyes 
drooping sadly, her rich, brown hair 
floating negligently over her pillow, 
which, like the bed, was stuffed with 
straw; and her tapering arms extended 
lifelessly by her side; a listless expres- 
sion pervading her delicate, neatly-chis- 
eled features ; and a complexion, faint 
and wan through physical exhaustion, 
which paled and deepened with every 
passing emotion. 

Her helplessness more than her beau- 
ty endeared me to her, for had she not 
been the sufferer she was, I should never 
have dared to feel that tender solicitude, 
that pity and self-sacrificing devotion 
which I did. I was too young to feel 
the full force of the passion of love, but 
she awakened within me feelings which 
I had never before experienced ; and I 
gave way to the wildest imaginings, and 
built such castles in the air that their 
very ruins, still pictured in my memory, 
are beautiful to reflect upon. Hope al- 
lured me onward with a flattering tale, 
and Romance unveiled its mystery. She 
was my ideal of all beauty and-feminine 
gentleness ; the personification of all 
that is most divine on earth. I would 
have given the world to call her sister. 
She worked a wonderful change in my 
views of womankind ; for my experi- 
ences under,the tutelage of that virago 
of her sex, Mrs. Bangs, were enough to 
make a motherless boy live in perpetual 
dread of ever falling into the hands of 
another daughter of Eve. I certainly 
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knew that there was at least one shrew, 
one termagant in the world, and I shud- 
dered to think how many more there 
might be. But here was an example 
that redeemed all. 

The anxiety with which I watched 
the gradual recovery of Miss Morgan 
from the nervous and physical prostra- 
tion under which she labored, was in- 
tense. It seemed as if my own life 
hung upon hers, and that if the lamp of 
her own existence expired, mine would 
also flicker and die out in pure sympa- 
thy. It was, therefore, with no com- 
mon joy that I saw her eye brighten, 
and the hue of heightened vitality re- 
turn to her face ; and when the roseate 
blush of returning health at length 
came, my own pulse quickened with 
delight, and my brain teemed with bril- 
hiant fancies, which turned the cold, 
hard world into a beautiful garden of 
paradise — none the less lovely because 
unreal. Ah! the dawn of that happy 
dream of youth! How pleasant are its 
memories even now! There is no elixir 
like the unwritten poetry of the first 
love of a human being of acute sensi- 
bilities. Those whose matter - of - fact, 
prosaic nature has never permitted them 
to feel its holy influence, have never ex- 
perienced the acme of felicity ; have 
never gathered flewers in the blooming 
realms of fancy, nor felt the rapture 
kindled by those visions which imagina- 
tion can unfold. 

But a truce to sentiment, while we 
travel to St. John’s, where we arrived 
in an open wagon, nine days after our 
landing from the wreck. 

The Captain still presented a sorry 
appearance, with his head bandaged, his 
face plastered, and his body so enfeebled 
that he could hardly walk without sup- 
port. Only a strong man could have 


survived such injuries and hardship as 
had fallen to his lot. 

Miss Morgan had so far recovered her 
health and strength as to feel ready and 
even anxious to embark on the first ves- 
sel leaving St. John’s for New- York; 
and my own cuts and bruises, inflicted 
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by the mutineers, were rapidly healing. 
We had saved nothing from the wreck 
but our lives, and. fortunately I had 
nothing else to lose; but my compan- 
ions doubtless felt the inconvenience of 
being without money or baggage. The 
people of St. John’s, however, with 
praiseworthy generosity, got up a sub- 
scription for us immediately on our ar- 
rival, and the accommodations of the 
City Hotel were offered us, free of ex- 
pense. I began to see that there was 
some charity in the world, after all, and 
my opinion of it underwent a decided 
change for the better. The cod-fish 
aristocracy of St. John’s acquired in 
my estimation a new title to distinction, 
for they had given evidence of a nobili- 
ty more sterling than that which the 
peérage could confer. 

‘Washington, what are you going to 
do?’ asked Miss Morgan, on the second 
day after we had entered the Newfound- 
land capital, which most people errone- 
ously suppose to be buried in fog near- 
ly half the year round; whereas the 
fogs that prevail on the Great Bank (on 
which so many vessels have received a 
check) rarely extend to the city, which 
is far less foggy than London, where the 
atmosphere may sometimes be cut with 
a knife and fork, and scooped out with 
@ spoon. 

The question took me somewhat by 
surprise, and I looked up at her with 
curiosity. It was one that I was una- 
ble to answer, and which circumstances 
would have to decide. I was so glad 
at escaping with my life that I had since 
given but little heed to the future. 

‘I don’t know,’ I answered. ‘I 
guess I'll have to do what the Captain 
says. Why?’ ' 

‘Because, Washington, I’d like you 
to go to New-York with me.’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Morgan; you’re 
very kind. I should like that myself. 
But I thought we’d all go there toge- 
ther.’ 

‘Well, that is uncertain at present. 
I shall go by a vessel that is to leave in 
two or three days, and Captain Whit- 
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tlestick may remain here longer than 
that.’ 

‘Oh! then, I’d rather go with you,’ 
I exclaimed in the fulness of my heart, 
and a truer expression of feeling was 
never uttered. 

‘Then I'll speak to Captain Whittle- 
stick about you,’ continued Miss Mor- 
gap, ‘and I’ve no doubt he’ll let you 
go.’ 

‘Oh! yes, I’m sure he will,’ said I, 
with an evident disposition to clinch 
the matter. After this I felt a new joy, 
and when I next found myself in the 
open air, I leapt and ran in a pure in- 
toxication of delight. The chrysalis was 
fast emerging from its shell ; the demure 
boy was revealing the enthusiasm of his 
nature, and experiencing those vague 
yearnings which are born of youth, 
hope, ambition, and a sanguine temper- 
ament. 

The result of this conversation was, 
that when Miss Morgan went on board 
the schooner, to which she had refer- 
ence, I accompanied her. It was a glad 
time for me, for wherever she went I 
rejoiced to go, and it would have pained 
me sadly to have been left behind. | 
felt as much pleasure as a lover when 
he finds his love reciprocated ; I was 
proud, grateful, delighted. I had at 
last found a friend! And is it wonder- 
ful that I worshipped her? I would 
have braved and suffered any thing for 
her; have followed her, if necessary, 
into the very jaws of death, feeling no 
dread, and careless of consequences. 
And yet I hoped for no reward, and had 
no worldly interest in view. It was 
pure, unadulterated sentiment, genuine 
admiration, the true impulse of a young 
and ardent nature; and the unalloyed 
pleasure, the heartfelt gratification which 
an indulgence in my cherished feelings 
afforded me, is one of the most beauti- 
ful memories of my life. I could rhap- 
sodize for pages over this one loved 
theme, but I regard it as too sacred even 
now for that minute dissection and pho- 
tographic description, without which 
some are incapable of investing the nar- 
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rative of such experiences with even or- 
dinary interest. 

The amphitheatric city of St. John’s 
lay before me, with its irregularly-built, 
low-storied, brick and wooden houses, 
its tall cathedral, and its fortified hills, 
as I stood on the deck of the schooner, 
while she glided out of the beautiful land- 
locked bay, surrounded by innumerable 
fish-drying platforms, called ‘ flakes ;’ 
and passing through the Narrows —a 
channel walled in on both sides by lof- 
ty cliffs, supporting heavy batteries — 
found herself on the heaving bosom of 
the Atlantic. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


ANEW PROSPECT PRESENTS ITSELF. 


Ir was only natural that Miss Mor- 
gan should have evinced her interest in 
me by asking me some questions bear- 
ing upon my former life. We were seat- 
ed alone one day in the cabin of the 
schooner, when she said: ‘How came 
you to go to sea, Washington ?’ 

And when I returned the answer, ‘I 
ran away,’ her curiosity was quickened, 
and she was anxious to learn more. 

‘I ran away,’ I continued, ‘ because 
the old lady I lived with in Boston treat- 
ed me so badly, that if I’d staid I 
should have died. She was always 
flogging me within an inch of my life, 
and threatening to go an inch further 
next time. It’s a wonder to myself 
that I lived as long as I did with her. 
She starved me, too, all the years I was 
with her, and said that she would never 
give me the chance to dig my grave with 
my teeth, as many folks did. But hun- 
ger was doing the work faster than the 
teeth could have done it, and I was 
nothing better than a living skeleton.’ 

She then asked me further particulars 
of my life, antecedent to this period, and 
I told her that my history was to a 
great extent a mystery to myself, but 
that I lived in hope of unravelling it by- 
and-by. , 

‘I’ve read of such cases in novels,’ 
she remarked, after hearing my story, 
‘but never knew of one in real life be- 
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fore. What a pity that you were left 
without any one to take care of you!’ 

~* Yes,’ I said regretfully, ‘I never 
knew a mother’s love, or a sister's ca- 
ress, never ; 

The tears welled up into my eyes, and 
I left the sentence unfinished. 

“Poor fellow!’ and my companion, 
in sympathy with me, shared my emo- 
tion. ‘Never mind, Washington,’ she 
said, with an effort, ‘I'll be a sister to 
you now.’ 

‘Thank you. You’re very kind to 
say so. I only wish you always had 
been, I should have been saved many 
miseries. But will you really?’ I said, 
suddenly awaking to a full sense of the 
boon she might possibly be conferring 
upon me, and looking straight into her 
face. . , 

She took my hand, and whispered : 
‘Yes!’ Then she surveyed me with a 
playful smile, and a look of pride, and 
said: ‘ Are you glad ?’ 

‘Glad!’ I exclaimed, ‘I am more 
than glad — I’m grateful.’ 

‘I’m sure it is I who ought to be 
grateful to you, for saving my life,’ she 
replied. ‘ When we get to New-York I'm 
going to speak to my father about you; 
and I know he’ll do whatever I ask him. 
Would n’t you like a situation there?’ 

‘Oh! very much,’ I replied. ‘ Do 
you think he ‘ll give me one ?’ 

‘Yes; perhaps he’ll give you a place 





in his own banking-house. Would you 
like that ?’ 
‘His own banking-house! Oh! yes, 


I should, better than any thing else.’ 

Visions of gold dazzled my imagina- 
tion, and I felt that my fortune was 
made already. 

On our arrival in New-York, eleven 
days after leaving St. John’s, she invited 
me to accompany her home, and a Jum- 
bering, four-wheeled, two-horsed vehicle, 
evidently constructed with a view to its 
being used as a mourning-coach when. 
ever occasion required, carried us at a 
funereal pace to the east side of Union- 
Square, where it stopped. 

It was five in the afternoon, and the 
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air was filled with falling snow, which 
had muffled the city with a motley car- 
pet, for as the snow fell, so it gradually 
thawed, and was trampled into slush in 
crowded thoroughfares. But it hung in 
spotless purity on the leafless branches 
of the trees, and railings of the Square ; 
it placed a crown on the head of the 
statue of Washington; and it made in- 
visible green of the grass within the in- 
closure. It gave a helmet to every 
street-lamp, and a mantle of ermine to 
every house-top. 

Miss Morgan, in her impatience to 
cross the threshold of home, rushed up 
the steps with an impulse of joy, leay- 
ing me to follow. The door opened as 
she reached the head of the flight of 
steps ; the figure of a lady flew forward 
to meet her, and the next moment the 
two were locked in each other’s arms, 
my companion sobbing bitterly. 

‘What's the matter, my dear?’ asked 
the elder one in alarm. ‘ Where’s John 
and your aunt?’ 

‘Then you've not heard?’ exclaimed 
the other, raising her head from the bo- 
som in which it had been buried. 

‘O mother! mother, dear, we were 
wrecked, and aunt and John ——’ 

The poor girl’s grief stifled further 
utterance, but the dreadful truth flashed 
upon the mind of Mrs. Morgan, and she 
gave a faint scream, and sank powerless 
into a’chair in the hall. 

‘Tell me, tell me, where are they ?’ 
she gasped, anxious to know the worst. 

Her daughter knelt down, and, with 
a sudden effort at self-control, raised her 
liquid eyes, and in the sorrow of her 
heart, solemnly whispered the sad tid- 
ings: ‘They are gone!’ The mother, 
trembling and pale with agitation, gave 
an hysterical scream, and clasped her 
daughter in a frantic embrace. Then 
tears came to her relief, and both moth- 
er and daughter wept together in their 
great affliction. It was a painful, touch- 
ing scene. 

‘Mother, do n’t cry,’ spoke Miss Mor- 
gan, with an effort to recover her self- 
possession ; ‘I have great cause to be 
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thankful that I was spared ; four hundred 
perished — all but five on board ; and if 
it had n’t been for Washington, (looking 
towards me,) I should have gone like 
the rest. He saved me!’ 

She sank sobbing in her mother’s lap, 
but the mother’s eyes were fixed on me, 
as I stood just inside the closed door, a 
silent spectator of the interview. Then 
she raised her voice: ‘He saved you! 
he saved you! Gop bless him!’ And 
I believe that she would have embraced 
me in very gratitude if her strength had 
enabled her to rise. 

At this juncture the door-bell rang, 
and I raised the latch to admit a gentle- 
man of about fifty-five years, and five 
feet ten, with a large, round body, and 
a large, round face, the latter abounding 
in creases, and inclining to florid. His 
hair was very fine, gray, and abundant; 
and his keen, brown eyes were overhung 
by bushy brows, also silvered by the 
hand of Time, 

He met me with a look of surprise, 
but started at the sight of the ladies, 

‘Gertrude!’ he exclaimed in aston- 
ishment, as his gaze met that of his 
daughter, ‘Oh! my dear, when did 
you arrive?’ and he stooped and kissed 
her fondly. 

She clung to him. 

‘What ’s the matter, my dear ? 
where’s John and your aunt ?’ 

It was painful to answer; there was 
a momentary pause ; another burst of 
grief; and then the terrible tidings met 
his ear, 

‘Father! dear father! I’m the only 
one left!’ 

And she told, as well as she could in 
broken sentences, the awful story of the 
wreck. «And the strong man listened 
with bated breath, and bent down by 
her side, and wept, and trembled, and 
grew pallid under the weight of this 
great sorrow — the loss of his only son 
and beloved sister. His wife clutched 
him nervously, and they shared toge- 
ther the grief of a common loss. 

‘You are but a boy,’ said he, a few 
minutes afterwards, when his daughter 
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had told him of my part in the catastro- 
phe, at the same time taking me warmly 
by the hand, and eyeing me closely ; 
‘but you are a brave one, and I am glad 
to thank you for all that you’ve done 
for my daughter. Consider me your 
friend ; and whatever I can do for you I 
will.’ 

Shortly after this, I was invited to 
make myself at home, and a hall bed- 
room on the top floor was assigned to 
my exclusive use. I was overjoyed, and 
very thankful. No gorgeous suite of 
apartments in a royal palace ever gave 
greater satisfaction to their occupant 
than that plain hall bed-room did to me. 
I felt that I was in clover at last. I was 
installed in the house of the first wo- 
man who had aroused my admiration, 
and awakened that sublime, divine pas- 
sion which I had never before felt. The 
mere idea elated me, and in the gladness 
of my heart I leapt and laughed, ay, 
and even prayed that the cup of happi- 
ness just raised to my lips might not be 
dashed aside, but that fortune would 
continue to smile upon me, and that 
even the possibilities of which I as yet 
only dared to dream, might some day 
come to pass. Hope and ambition com- 
bined to add fuel to the fire of my en- 
thusiasm, and in the exuberance of my 
spirits, my imagination carried me far 
into the glowing future. Ah! how like 
the mirage of the fruitless desert are 
many of the fond imaginings of our 
youth! But who, after all, would miss 
these bright visions that beguiled us 
when we stood on the threshold of the 

reat world, before experience, stern, 
bitter, and sorrowful, had taught us how 
delusive were the hopes we cherished ; 
that ‘all is not gold that glitters ;’ that the 
paths of life are hard to travel, and even 
those of glory ‘lead but to the graye ;’ 
that a thorn ‘lurks beneath every rose; 
that life is beset with more misery than 
it is brightened with happiness ; that 
among mankind there is more vice and 
uncharitableness than virtue and gene- 
rosity, and far more love of mammon 
* than of merit; and that, above all, 
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“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.’ 

I began to think I might become a 
great man some day; that I might un- 
ravel the mystery that hung over me, 
and come into a large fortune, and mar- 
ry. Ah! whom? what business had I 
to be dreaming of a wife and fireside 
joys —I hardly yet in the middle of my 
teens ? How dared I to aspire to such 
dignity? Ah! well! 

On the next evening after my arrival, 
Mr. Morgan sent for me, and I found 
him alone in the up-stairs sitting-room, 
where he was in the habit of spending 
his leisure when at home. 

‘My daughter has been speaking to 
me about you, Washington, and I want 
to see what I can do for you. She tells 
me that you’re a scholar, and would 
like to go into an office. Now if you 
think you would like it, and are willing 
to do your best to work your own way 
up in the world, I'll give you a situation 
at a salary large enough to enable you to 
support yourself, in my banking-house.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir,’ I said, ‘I’m very 
much obliged to you, and I’ll do my 
best to merit your kindness.’ 

‘Then,’ resumed my benefactor, ‘let 
me give you a little advice. I’m told 
that you never had a father or mother to 
instruct you, and have had a hard time 
of it. You’re now about to commence 
your career in life anew, and your future 
depends upon the good use you make 
of your present opportunities. When 
you enter my employ to-morrow, you ’ll 
begin the management of your own af- 
fairs. I shall give you at first a salary 
of forty dollars a month, payable week- 
ly, and with this you can board com- 
fortably in some quiet and respectable 
private family. You ought not to pay 
more than four or five dollars for board, 
and the balance ought to supply you 
with clothing, pay for your washing, 
and leave you always with a balance in 
hand. When I began life, I know that 
I had to get along with much less, 
Practise economy ; never spend quite as 
much as you earn; be careful of your 
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companions, for bad company has been 
the ruin of thousands ; you gl find very 
few friends; you may find a friend some 
day in your wife, and your wife’s father, 
but you ’ll find few real friends besides ; 
attend some place of worship twice every 
Sunday ; make a practice of rising ear- 
ly, and cultivating habits of industry ; 
remember that ‘early to bed, and early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise;’ I get up at six o’clock every 
morning, winter and summer, and go to 
bed, as a usual thing, regularly at elev- 
en; that gives me seven hours’ sleep — 
I don’t believe in ‘four for a man, six 
for a sluggard, and eight for a fool ;’ but 
too much sleep makes a man grow rus- 
ty. It is unnecessary for me to impress 
upon you the value of honesty, integri- 
ty, punctuality, and perseverance in bu- 
siness. Without these youll never 
succeed in the long run. Be careful of 
your good name. You know what 
Shakspeare says: ‘ Whoso steals my 
purse steals trash ; but he who filches 
from me my good name takes that which 
not enriches him, and leaves me poor 
indeed.” I don’t care what you’ve 
been hitherto, but follow these maxims 
in the future, and with such natural in- 
telligence as I see you possess, and such 
a letter of introduction as you carry in 
your face, you’ll be sure to get on, and 
you'll always find me a friend in need. 
Till you choose a boarding-place, you can 
remain here; and now that I think of 
it, one of my clerks, Mr. Johnson, may 
take you; I[’ll speak to him to-morrow 
about it. Be down at the bank — Ed- 
ward Morgan and Company, forty-five 
Wall- street — in the morning by ten 
o'clock, after that, always at nine. Stay! 
here ’s fifty dollars ; you ’d better get 
yourself some new clothes with this.’ 

I thanked him again, and returned to 
the front - basement, which was hung 
with pictures, and used as a breakfast 
and tea-room by the family. There I 
met Miss Morgan. 

‘Well, what did father say to you? 
Oh! I’m so glad; I knew he would!’ 
vshe exclaimed, when I told her of my 
good fortune. 
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‘Now, Washington, every thing de- 
pends upon yourself,’ she continued, 
giving the finishing touch, as I thought, 
to her father’s excellent piece of advice. 

‘Does it indeed?’ I said to myself, 
and I resolved to keep those words 
steadily before me ever after. They 
would guide and encourage me, give me 
confidence in myself to accomplish what 
otherwise I might despair of, and while 
rendering me cautious of committing 
wrong, embolden me to fight manfully 
the battle of life, despairing of nothing. 
And who could tell what I might not 
achieve, when every thing depended 
upon Rescit ? 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 
WALL-STREET AND THE BOARDING-HOUSE, 


I tert the house in Union-Square im- 
mediately after breakfast, on the next 
morning, with the fifty-dollar bank-bill 
in my pocket, to buy a new suit of 
clothes, before going to the bank. It 
was the largest sum of money I had 
ever touched, and, in my own estimation, 
it added considerably to my importance. 
And as I think of that fifty-dollar bill, 
I cannot help contrasting it with one of 
a corresponding amount now. Dollars 
in paper meant dollars in gold then, but 
since this terrible war began —- this fra- 
tricidal struggle, which has draped the 
land with mourning, and consigned hun- 
dreds of thousands to premature graves 
— which has left desolate so many lov- 
ing hearts, and made cheerless the 
hearths once gladdened by the presence 
of the fallen brave — paper dollars have 
gradually sunk in value below the true 
standard of gold ; and flooded as we are, 
and will continue to be till the end of the 
war, by those ‘greenbacks,’ which have 
been likened to the children of Israel, 
‘because they are the issue of Abraham, 
and know not of their redeemer,’ there 
may come a time when we shall have 
enough to remind us in our own genera- 
tion of the old Continental money, a 
thousand dollars of which was in June, 
1781, worth only one silver. dollar, and 
subsequently, in spite of all that Con- 
gress, Washington, and Franklin could 
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do, one hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars was the price of a pair of boots ; 
and a supper for four persons—the usual 
charge for which was ten dollars — cost 
two hundred 4nd fifty thousand dollars 
in the United States paper currency. 

As the clock of Trinity Church struck 
ten I entered the banking - house, and 
inquired for Mr. Morgan, who in a few 
minutes afterwards emerged from his 
private office and introduced me to Mr. 
Perkins the cashier, with the remark: 
‘Mr. Perkins will find you plenty to 
do.’ 

He then called for Mr. Johnson, who 
came forward. ‘This is a you@g man I 
feel an interest in,’ said he; ‘he’s to be 
in the office, and I want to see him ina 
comfortable home. Can you take him 
to board in your family ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir,’ replied Mr. Johnson. 

‘Then that’s all right. You can settle 
the terms between you,’ said Mr. Morgan, 
and I was fairly installed. 

‘I ‘Il take down your name,’ observed 
the cashier, and he opened a book and 
made me spell it for him — Washington 


' Edmonds. He asked me where I lived, 


and his eye-brows were suddenly drawn 
up in surprise when I told him I was 
then staying at Mr. Morgan’s house, and 
I noticed that his nose simultaneously 
performed a sniffing movement like that 
of certain animals in search of food; his 
eye-lids, too, went up and down, and he 
gave his mouth a couple of twists which 
reminded me of a horse impatient of 
the bit. He seemed a little puzzled, 


a little displeased, and considerably as- 


tonished. 

‘That man,’ I said to myself, ‘has a 
son of his own that he wants to get 
into the bank, and he regards me as an 
interloper.’ He was probably fifty, and 
thin, cadaverous, hollow - cheeked, hol- 
low-eyed, narrow-shouldered, black-hair- 
ed, tall, angular, and apparently dyspep- 
tic. He was dressed in a complete suit 
of black, and addicted to making strange 
noises in his throat at frequent intervals. 
He would have been recognized as an 
American in London, Paris, or New- 
Zealand. 
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I was set to work at indexing a let- 
ter-book at first, and afterwards received 
a lesson if the art of using the copying- 
press, and another in stamping checks, 
and so the day wore away. At five 
o'clock Mr. Johnson came to me and 
said: ‘I’m going home now, will you 
come with me?’ I asked the cashier 
if he had any further use for me, and he 
answered drily: ‘ No.’ 

‘We’ll get into the stage,’ said my 
companion when we entered the street, 
and I followed him up the high steps of 
an omnibus, which started before I had 
got fairly in, and threw me into the lap 
of an old lady with a large umbrella and 
a small lap-dog, that snarled at my 
unceremonious advances. She made 
room for me beside her, near the 
door, while Mr. Johnson rose and 
struggled between two opposing lines 
of .limbs towards a small round aper- 
ture near the top, where he knocked 
with his cents to arrest the attention of 
the driver; but failing in that, he pull- 
ed the strap, which gave the latter con- 
trol over the door, and finally succeeded 
in paying his fare, and moving back in 
a stooping posture, and unusually red 
in the face, to his seat, which, during his 
absence, had been occupied by a,new- 
comer. Mr. Johnson smiled grimly, 
and so did one or two others ; but he 
said nothing, and showed his good na- 
ture by standing. I was about to offer 
him my own seat when the omnibus 
stopped, and a lady entered. She saw 
the omnibus was full, and cast a threat- 
ening look at me, which I interpreted as 
a demand for my seat. The next mo- 
ment I rose and offered it. She took it, 
as a matter of course, without a word 
or a ‘Thank you,’ and then handed me 
a dollar-bill to pass to the driver ; but as 
Mr. Johnson was nearer the top, he took 
charge of it. The driver refused to change 
it, whereupon somebody handed me aten- 
cent piece to pay for her, which went the 
way of the bill, there being a return of 
four cents in change, which I handed 
back. The lady looked on complacently. 
I cannot say whether she thanked the 
gentleman who paid her fare, but she 
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appeared to regard the proceeding as 
perfectly right and proper. The omni- 
bus stopped several times to take in 
more passengers, some of whom were 
deterred from entering by its already 
over - crowded appearance, but others 
pushed their way up, and hung on to 
the step and door behind, utterly re- 
gardless of comfort. It was damp and 
cold, and the streets were muddy, so the 
windows were all kept shut; and by 
unanimous consent, the sixteen people 
inside breathed each other’s breath, and 
excluded fresh air, while the windows 
trickled with the vapor. 

Iwas glad when Mr. Johnson pulled 
the strap, and we alighted. ‘ Those 
stage-owners,’ said he, ‘make the public 
do their work. There ought to be a 
conductor to every stage, to receive 
fares. 1 had to pay no less than five 
different ones, and hand back the 
change, besides losing my seat.’ 

We turned out of Broadway into 
Ninth-street, and soon after crossing 
Fifth Avenue, my companion said, ‘ This 
is the house,’ and we ascended the steps 
together. 

‘This is Mrs. Johnson,’ said he,’ in- 
troducing me, in the front-parlor, a few 
moments afterwards. ‘He’s in the of- 
fice, and Mr. Morgan recommended him 
to me.’ 

‘Very kind, I’m sure. What sized 
room would you like? I’ve only a small 
one, on the top-floor; perhaps that would 
suit you.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘ what will that be ?’ 

Mrs. Johnson glanced at her husband, 
but he turned to the window. ‘We 
have let that before for six dollars,’ she 
replied, ‘ but , 

‘ Five will be enough,’ put in Mr. John- 
son. 

‘I can’t pay more than that,’ I remark- 
ed — ‘ four or five.’ 

‘Ah! we never take any one for four,’ 
she observed, bringing her hands toge- 
ther and smiling away the indignity I 
had offered her. 

‘ Would gou like to see the room ?’ 

‘Thank you, I would.’ 
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‘Then come up with me.’ 

She led the way to the attic, and I 
took possession of an apartment not 
quite big enough to swing a cat in, (if 
the illustration is allowable,) and fur- 
nished with a single bed, a chair, a 
cracked looking-glass, a wash-basin to 
match, a rickety toilet-table, and a por- 
trait of my great namesake W Asuinc- 
Ton, which hung over the head of the 
bed, and looked down upon me benignly. 

Mrs. Johnson was a lady not far from 
forty, but on which side of the number 
I could not say. She was a faded beau- 
ty, with too genuine a love of nature to 
have her decayed teeth extracted, and 
a set of artificial ones substituted, so, 
when she smiled, two rows of blackened 
masticators ptesented a dark line be- 
tween her thin well-shaped lips; and 
she had evidently formed a habit of 
compressing these as much as possible. 
Her face was furrowed from the fore- 
head to the chin, which was rather long- 
er than was consistent with perfect sym- 
metry — a common feature, however, 
among my countrywomen, and espe- 
cially New- Yorkers. Her complexion 
had once been bright, but was now of 
a pale, yellowish fruity tint; it was 
heightened by a touch of rouge, how- 
ever; while her eyes, overhung by long, 
dark, drooping lashes, were black and 
lustrous, sparkling with animation and 
intelligence. 

Her husband had never been good- 
looking to the world at large, but pos- 
sibly she had recognized in him charms 
which others had failed to detect. He 
was a little past her own age, with noth- 
ing whatever remarkable about him. He 
was of a common type of humanity, such 
as we see, without particularly observing, 
wherever we go. He had a rather large 
head, with brown hair tinged with gray, 
and inclining to baldness, a short thick 
neck, round shoulders, and a body five 
feet eight, by more than the usual cir- 
cumference ; his eyes were in color like 
his hair, and somewhat watery ; he had 
a habit of laughing in a good-humored, 
grunting, asthmatic way, which would 
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have jarred on a musical ear; and an- 
other of saying, every few minutes dur- 
ing conversation, ‘That’s so — that’s 
so,’ whether it was or not. 

At six o’clock dinner was served in 
the back - parlor, which was separated 
from the front one merely by a folding- 
door, and then for the first time I saw 
the boarders. They came trooping in 
one after another, and took their accus- 
tomed seats at the table. I was intro- 
duced to a lady sitting next to me, 
who, however, expressed the pleasure 
she felt at our meeting by persistently 
‘looking the other way,’ and not saying 
a word to me or giving me the chance 
to say one to her during the meal. She 
had no idea of fraternizing with boys 
or hobbledehoys I could see. 

Four ladies and six gentlemen, besides 
the host at the end of the table, and the 
hostess at the other, and myself, were soon 
seated at the table, and there was still a 
blank spot left where an empty chair, a 
napkin and a knife and fork, represent- 
ed one absentee. 

During dinner there was no lack of 
“ conversation, and the proceedings were 
on the whole mirthful. 

One young gentleman, with a red 
neck-tie and a white face, manifested a 
decided inclination to be humorous, and 
was evidently a lion in his way. He 
amused himself by ‘ poking fun’ at 
every body else, and turning their 
solemn truths into harmless ridicule. 
He had something to say about every 
thing, and when a grave gentleman, 
with a parchment-colored complexion, 

spoke about the success of a missionary 

society, he immediately evinced decided 
opinidias on the subject, alleging that 
in the: Sandwich - Islands, the mission- 
aries compelled the natives to do the 
work of horses in pulling them from 
village to village in their, wicker-car- 
“riages, and winding up with the quota- 
tion: 


‘Ir I were a cassowary 
On the sands of Timbuctoo, 
I’d eat a missionary, 
Bible and hymn-book too.’ 
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The parchment faced gentleman at- 
tempted to dispute the argument, but 
was annihilated by a skilfully directed 
cross-fire. 

Mrs. Sneezer was a prodigious old 
lady, half as broad as long, resembling 
a rolled-up feather-bed, as thick at the 
waist as elsewhere, with a bolster neck, 
and a face nearly as big as a pillow. 
She wore conspicuously false teeth, and 
unmistakably false hair, her brown wig 
abounding in curls and plaited hair, 
being so far awry as to indicate a per- 
fect indifference to appearances on her 
part. Behind, the short gray hair was 
visible under her black silk cap. She 
tied her napkin up with three old boot- 
strings knotted together. She took snuff 
over her soup, out of a hdlf-ounce pack- 
age, and left traces of it on her upper 
lip. She apologized for taking it, and 
said that it kept her spirits up. She 
further remarked, that if it had not 
been for Mr. a certain gentleman at 
the table — giving her a piece of tobac- 
co on the previous Sunday, when she 
ran out.of snuff, wherewith to manu- 
facture some, she did not know what 
she would have done. 

There were a pair of snuffers in the 
house, for towards the close of the meal 
I saw Mr. Squeezem—a lawyer, as I 
subsequently discovered, with a small 
practice and a large family — put a fin- 
ger and thumb into his waistcoat pock- 
et, and transfer something to his nose. 
He was of a lanky build, and his clothes 
appeared too large for him. He was par- 
tially bald, too, but with a wet brush 
had stretched the long, straight, dark 
hair that adorned the region immediate- 
ly above his ears, across his naked cra- 
nium. This gentleman, after dinner, 
commenced an industrious manipula- 
tion of his nose, and elevated his boots 
to the top of the mantel-piece, exhibit- 
ing at the same time several days’ mud 
on his lower garments. 

One apoplectic-looking gentleman, with 
a face like a full-moon in a fog, was inci- 
dentally told by the party wigh the white 
face and the red neck-tie, that he would 
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make a fine old corpse — an observation 
which, produced a laugh, but appeared 
in nowise to disconcert him. ‘Phen the 
same young gentleman said to a nerv- 
ous-looking man, with squirrel eyes and 
an unpleasant way of twitching his face, 
‘If you ‘re not the head of a donkey, 
nor the tail of a donkey, what part of 
a donkey are you?’ Upon which the 
latter ate more voraciously than before, 
and then strangled a laugh into a sheep- 
ish ne—igh. He evidently knew the 
speaker well, and considered him a priv- 
ileged nuisance. 

On entering the drawing-room I found 
the stout lady snoring, with a postage- 
stamp on her nose, which, on awaking, 
she declared had been plaéed there by 
Mr. Squibber, the audacious young man 
with the red neck-tie. 

I had not been many moments in the 
room, when a dark-faced man, under the 
medium height, entered. I had seen that 
face before. He appeared, from his cold, 
unfamiliar manner, to be a new boarder. 
As I closely scrutinized the features, I 
thought of the man in the sack whom 
I had helped to Mr. Bangs’s old clothes ; 
and the longer I looked at him, the more 
I was impressed with the idea that he 
was the same individual. But there was 
a change. The man who had been hang- 
ed wore a heavy beard and moustache 
when he made his escape from the stone 
building, but th@® individual before me 
had neither. This, however, only in- 
creased my suspicions. He sat down. 
I approached him. 

‘Do you know me?’ Tasked. ‘ Did 
you ever see me in Boston — in the Med- 
ical Building ?’ 

His face grew pallid, his limbs trem- 
bled; he seized my hand spasmodically, 
and said : 

‘Are you the boy ?’ 

‘That gave you the clothes?’ I queried. 

* Yes.’ 

‘T am,’ I answered. 

His agitation increased. 

‘Are you going out?’ he inquired. I 
saw that he wanted to speak to me pri- 
vately, and answered : 


the World. 


* Yes.’ 

We walked out together. 

He grasped my hand warmly, so 
wamly that it ached for minutes after- 
wards, as we walked towards the Sixth 
Avenue. 

‘I see you have discovered me,’ he 
said, ‘but I am not sorry that we’ve 
met again. I can never repay you. The 
only favor I ask now is, that you'll not 
betray me — that, you ll say nothing 
about my escape; that you'll tell no- 
body that I’m alive. I’ll leave that 
house to-night. Will you promise 
me ?’ 

‘Do n’t leave,’ I said, ‘Ill say noth- 
ing. I’m sorry I spoke to you.’ 

‘I must; I must,’ he replied, with an 
imploring look. ‘But you'll still be 
my friend, won't you? I shall leave 
the country soon. I'll go back and 
get my baggage now; you’ll promise 
not to say a word of the truth, won’t 
you?’ 

I renewed my assurance, and he 
again grasped my hand tightly. 

‘Then wait here, will you, while I go 
and pay my bill?’ 

‘I "ll do any thing to satisfy you that 
I mean you no injury.’ 

He ran back to the house, and in a 
few minutes returned, saying, serious- 
ly: 

‘I’ve packed up; I’m going for a 
coach ; come with me.’ 

‘You mistrust me,’ I said. 

‘No, no; come along.’ The voice was 
thick and hoarse. I complied. An ad- 
joining stable supplied a carriage, and 
he drove back without me to take away 
his trunk. 

‘Then it was his place that was va- 
cant at dinner,’ I said to myself musing- 
ly. ‘How strange that I should have 
mef him again!’ 

When I returned, perplexed and won- 
dering, one of Mr. Morgan’s servants 
was waiting in the hall with a mes- 
sage for me. I was wanted in Union- 
Square. 
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FROZEN TO DEATH. 





BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. F 





: Hiow the wind soughs through the withered branches! 
T is a cruel night for the wandering scout — 
One of our pickets is hereabout ; 
Ill hail him, and give him a sip from my can : 
*T will quicken his chilly blood, poor lout — 
Softly ! ’t would scarcely be safe to shout — 
Softly! what’s this? a dog on his haunches, 
Guarding a sleeping man. 


The moon is up — it is bitter cold: 
My lad, thou art bold 
To sleep so close to the enemy’s line ; 
Couched on the ground, 
Asleep on thy post, 
Thy very hound 
Half-dead with the frost. 

If the officer for the night ride round, 
And no one question the countersign ; 
Or the rebels cross in the clear moon-shine, 

And thou in this drowsy plight be found, 

Asleep on thy post — 
Thou art lost, thou art lost! 


eI 


Up, lad, and put this can to thy lips — ° 
*T will warm thee down to thy finger-tips ; 
’T will lighten thy heart, ’t will clear thy brain ; 
’T will make thee forget the toil and pain, 
Which fall to the lot of the sentinel. 
/ | It is not well, it ‘is not well 
. For thee or for me to lay us down, - 
And take our rest in the treacherous night, 
While the enemy’s bayonets, left and right, 
Glitter, like starsy from the thickets brown. 


How very profound his slumber seems! 

Perchance it is of his home he dreams. 

; Bestir thee, comrade — how stiff he is! 

How icy his hand! what’s this? what’s this ? 
Never a motion — a word —a breath! 

Great Heaven! the man is frozen to death ! 
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Help! help! is there no one to hear or see? 

Or aid in this cruel necessity ? 

No answer comes in from the lonely thickets, 

But, over the river, the rebel pickets 

Shout back a curse on the dead and me. 

. (May Gop forgive ye! ye men of the South !) 

My poor mute lad, I will do my best, 

I will chafe thy limbs with a mother’s zest ; 

I will wrap my cloak round thy frozen breast, 
And pour the liquor into thy mouth. 

In vain, in vain, his great blue eyes 

Stare blankly up at the winter skies ; 

His face is rigid and wan and cold, 

This young, young face, which shall ne’er be old; 

There is no warmth, no life, no breath; 

Good comrades, the lad is frozen to death! 


Think of it, maids, at your Christmas fires, 
Where the holly is wreathed and the hearth swept clean ; 
Think of it, mothers and wives serene, 

Think of it, Christian sires! 
The while ye sit in your curtained homes, 
Where the chill of the winter seldom comes, 
While the fire burns red, 
And the board is spread, 
And your dear ones bask in the warm saloon ; 
Out on that barren river-side, 
Where the biting wind blows, far and wide, 
The picket sleeps forsooth, 
Frozen to death in his loyal truth, 
Frozen to death in his cheery youth, 
Under the winter moon ! 


Oh! the bitter pain of that lonely death, 
Afar from home, and friends, and wife, 
Afar from all that sweetens life, 

Upon the traitor heath ! 

No matter how serene the sleep, 

The last long sleep which o’er him stole, 

No matter what soft dreams and deep, 

At the last moment soothed his soul ; 

There must have been an awful space, 
When mortal anguish thrilled each vein, 
When all the woes of heart and brain 

.Were battling in his livid face. 

When, looking out with vacant stare, 
Beyond the woodlands dim with night, 

He saw home-windows shining bright, 
And knew that happy hearts were there: 
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When feebler through each freezing vein, 


The laggard pulses came and went, : 
And in his bitter banishment 
He dreamed of his young wife again, : 


And saw her sitting by the hearth, 
The fire-light on her tresses brown, 
How did he cast. his musket down, 

And drop despairing to the earth! 


Good lad — true lad —a hero thou, 
Better and braver than the churl, ; 
Who, in the battle’s blaze and whirl, ; 

Meets death with an unblenching brow, 

There garish glories may obscure, 
Or tinsel trappings gild one’s fate, 
The aim may not be really pure, 
Nor the achievement really great: 
But thou, O simple-hearted lad ! 
While darkness, silence, cold were thine — 
All that thy noble nature had — 
Thou ’st offered at thy country’s shrine ! 
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Weep, comrades, with your manly might 
Form slowly into line, 
Lower the banners, left and right, 
Let funeral torches shine, 
‘Death’ is the countersign ! 
And while the moon shows clear and white, 
The picket is relieved to-night. 


— *?0 ——- — 


DEVOTION. 


‘Sray!’ said the maiden, pale with sudden dread, 


‘No! no! I cannot, will not, let thee go;’ 


Proudly the youthful soldier raised his head, 


And cried, with splendid fervor, all aglow: 


‘Fear not, fond love, I dare them all — yes, all! — 


Death, danger, hardship, and captivity : 


Gop marks the tiny sparrows when they fall, 


I fight for His, America, and thee!’ , 
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A MONTHS WORK 


Anotuer shuffle of the cards, and no 
trumps yet! More contests by land 
and sea, and no gain for the country. A 
change of commanders in the army of 
the Potomac appears to have wrought 
no favorable revolution in the morale 
of the troops. What Burnside failed 
to accomplish before Fredericksburgh, 
‘Fighting Joe Hooker’ has not ventured 
to attempt. Sumner and Franklin have 
been relieved from the command of di- 
visions which they could not control; 
Franklin, for some technical reason, 
which he seeks to discover through the 
medium of a military court of inquiry; 
Sumner, because he would not serve 
under an officer inferior in rank to him- 
self. What can be hoped from an army 
so constituted? What can be accom- 
plished by an Administration which, 
for the smallest party purposes, robs 
the army of its ablest generals, one 
after the other — McClellan, Sumner, 
Burnside, Porter, Franklin—officers in 
whom the men reposed the utmost con- 
fidence, and who, if untrammelled by 
the interference of incompetent med- 
dlers, might have restored Virginia to 
the Union, and have, long ago, cut off 
the hydra-heads of the rebellion ? 

That the once ‘grand army of the 
Potomac’ has been allowed to fall to 
pieces, as far as its availability for all 
practical purposes is concerned, it is not 
worth while to conceal now, for the fact 
is notorious. The slaughter of Freder- 
icksburgh filled the measure of discon- 
tent which the Administration pressed 
to the lips of the soldiers by the removal 
of McClellan. Not that the men so 
much blamed Burnside for that bloody 
transaction, as that they felt—and some 
of them for the first time teo, perhaps— 
that the safety of the army and the 
cause of the country were being sacri- 
ficed to the political aggrandizement of 
the Administration. It is true that the 
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reception which General Burnside met 
with while reviewing the troops after 
the battle of Fredericksburgh, and at a 
later period previous to his resignation, 
was not on the whole satisfactory to his 
friends, nor indicative of personal popu- 
larity ; but we take it that the absence 
of cheers, and that cordial feeling which 
was wont to greet his predecessor, in 
some of the regiments and brigades, as 
Burnside rode along the lines, and the - 
positive demonstrations of displeasure 
from other portions of the line, meant 
more to express a censure upon the 
Government than to convey a slight 
to the Commanding General. Thus, too, 
we regard the ovations tendered to Gen- 
eral McClellan in New-England and else- 
where, in which the Everetts and Law- 
rences, and other men of intellect and 
mark are the leading participants, not 
entirely in the light of a personal tribute 
to the soldier; but, in a measure, a 
manifestation of condemnation of the 
course which the Administration pur- 
sued in removing him. 

Surely a government, which cannot 
preserve its army from demoralization, 
cannot conduct a war of such gigantic 
proportions as the one in which we are 
now engaged. If party spirit, and a 
prospective policy, with a view to party 
supremacy, and the triumph of 2 fanati- 
cal idea, are to govern the actions of the 
Cabinet, then one need not be surprised 
to find the army dissatisfied, and unwill- 
ing to contribute their strength and their 
blood to a purpose for which they never 
volunteered. To restore the integrity of 


the Union, to maintain the flag undis- 


honored, and bring back prosperity to 
their homes, and not to carry out eman- 
cipation proclamations, or to wreak ven- 
geance upon the South, or to create a 
political majority in any section of the 
country, did our gallant soldiers throw 
themselves into the ranks. Hence it is 
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no matter of surprise to us to learn that 
very recently, at Falmouth, whole regi- 
ments stacked arms, and refused to 
move ; that when a battery of artillery 
was ordered to, fire upon them, the ar- 
tillerists declined to pull a trigger, and 
retired from their guns; that the Com- 
manding General was hissed in some 
quarters, and received with cold silence 
in others, as he appeared on the field. 


‘It was surely time for the gallant Burn- 


side to resign his command, when such 
demonstrations as these were forced 
from the army by the selfish action and 
cruel mismanagement of the authorities 
at Washington. There was no longer 
an army to command. It was an indig- 
nant mass of men who felt — whether 
justly or not —that they were being 
treacherously deceived as to the object 
of the war, and miserably neglected in 
the field. Their wants were unsupplied, 
their pay was not forthcoming, and there 
was but little recognition for their serv- 
ices. Under these circumstances, it is 
no wonder that insubordination ruled in 
the army, that officers resigned their com- 
missions, and privates deserted whenever 
opportunity offered. 

To such a position has the army of 
the Potomac been reduced by official 
mismanagement. 

Let us look to the West! What do 
we find there? The record is brighter 
than in Virginia. General Rosecrans, 
with his fine army, has successfully pro- 
tected Fort Donelson, and so far practi- 
cally checked the retrogressive move- 
ments of the enemy. Rosecrans has 
established his reputation as an able 
general ; and, perchance, he is indebted 
to his distance from Washington for 
that good fortune. He has certainly 
accomplished more with his command 
than any of our generals in the East. 
Whether we shall succeed in capturing 
Vicksburgh,is uncertain. That we should 
have failed the first time, is only a further 
illustration of the policy heretofore adopt- 
ed, of using inferior forces against supe- 
rior bodies of troops intrenched in strong 
positions, That game has been played 
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many a time, and always with a disas- 
trous result. The attack on Vicksburgh 
was no exception to the rule. General 
Banks was to have advanced his army 
to a certain point, but he did not do it. 
Farragut was to have been at a certain 
place with his fleet, but he was not there. 
The fact of the matter was, that the offi- 
cials at Washington neglected to inform 
General Banks and Admiral Farragut as 
to what was expected of them, and hence 
the blunder. The attack on Vicksburgh 
was a disaster. It could not have been 
otherwise, Our loss was not severe; 
but the moral effect on the confederate 
side told fearfully against the Federal 
cause; as the use which was made of 
the fact by the Southern press fully 
proves. Great expectations are based 
upon the ‘cut-off’ or canal, which is 
designed to render Vicksburgh an inland 
city, by turning the course of the Mis- 
sissippi from its channel. This is a 
doubtful undertaking. Nature provides 
a channel for all large rivers; the rule 
being, that where no natural obstacles 
intervene, their ‘direction is almost in a 
straight line following the declension of 
the land to the sea. In many great 
rivers, and perhaps in none more than 
the Mississippi and the Ohio, as we 
know, the course is so tortuous as to 
run sometimes almost due north, while 
their general direction is south, with 
windings eastward and westward. It 
is rational to suppose, then, that, if 
nature presented no serious obstacle, 
the Mississippi would not have formed 
the bend eastward, which leaves Vicks- 
burgh on its banks with its frowning for- 
tifications now commanding the river. 
These obstacles—which are most proba- 
bly rocks, requiring considerable time 
to remove—must delay, if not wholly de- 
feat, the work of our army in cutting 
through. Time is every thing now in 
our attack upon Vicksburgh. An assault 
in front seems hopeless. Can it be taken 
by means of the cut-off, or will not the 
enemy take advantage of the delay to 
remove their stronghold to some other 
point, as their policy has hitherto been, 
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and thus render the capture of Vicks- 
burgh of no avail? In any event, the 
operation must be slow, and the end, at 
best, dubious. 

But to pass from Vicksburgh to Gal- 
veston. Resting upon the passive se- 
curity which so complacently character- 
jzes Mr. Welles’s administration of the 
Navy Department, the port of Galveston 
was considered safe, until the enemy, 
under Magruder, made a bold dash upon 
our sleeping squadron, captured the 
Harriet Lane, forced the officers of the 
Westfield to blow her up, scattered the 
others, and declared the blockade of 
Galveston raised, and announced the 
same by proclamation to foreign nations. 
This was an encouraging attempt for 
the enemy; and it was soon followed 
by the still more difficult and more im- 
portant one at Charleston, on Saturday, 
the thirty-first of January, when, antici- 
pating the attack contemplated by the 
Federal forces, of which the enemy were 
no doubt aware, two confederate rams 
cleared the harbor of all the Federal 
blockading fleet for a tint; damaging 
the Mercedita and other vessels. The 
question of blockade remains in the 
hands of the discussionists on inter- 
national law at home and abroad, with 
the aid of Vattel, Ortolan, Hauttefueile, 
and the rest, and will no doubt be de- 
cided more in accordance with interest 
than with justice. If, indeed, the block- 
ade be legally opened by the temporary 
absence of the blockading fleet, the in- 
terval of sixty days which should elapse 
before it can be renewed, will amply 
suffice for the Confederacy to dispose of 
an amount of cotton, and receive abun- 
dant supplies of money, ammunition, 
arms, and other necessaries, which will 
enable the government of Mr. Davis to 
carry on the war with redoubléd vigor. 
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But we do not anticipate such a con- 
tingency, although France will doubtless 
make the most of the affair to promote 
her scheme of mediation—another name 
for intervention. 

The same pleasant repose in the Navy 
Office at Washington, which lost us Gal- 
veston, and allowed our fleet to be scat- 
tered at Charleston, permitted the ene- 
my’s piratical squadron to be reinforced 
by the addition of the Oreto, (Florida,) 
the Retribution, and possibly the Harriet 
Lane, while our harbors and coasts are 
‘dark with Federal vessels.’ 

The events we have here recited have 
been crowded into the period of one 
month. The campaign, it will be seen, 
was an active one, both on land and sea, 
and we are forced to admit that little, if 
any, advance towards the great end of 
all our desires—the reconstruction of the 
Union—has been attained. The enemy 
appears to have acquired whatever ad- 
vantages have accrued. Certainly neither 
the War nor the Navy Department at 
Washington can claim any laurels for 
their share in the transactions which 
have quickened the heart and troubled 
the brain of the nation for the last month. 
On one side we have a noble army re- 
duced almost to a mob; its ablest gen- 
erals removed, its subordinate officers dis- 
satisfied; the men gloomy with discon- 
tent in their camps, because their families 
are struggling with pauperism at home. 
On the other side we see the leading 
ports of the South in the hands of the 
enemy, our naval expeditions incomplete 
or failures, and our splendid navy itself 
utterly incompetent to maintain the hon- 
or of the flag and the integrity of our 
commerce upon the sea. There is noth- 
ing in this record upon which to con- 
gratulate the country or the Adminis- 
tration. 
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SANTO DOMINGO. 


Saitinc southward, down into the 
tropics, whether by the Mona or Wind- 
ward Passage, as you approach the 
twentieth parallel of north latitude, you 
will see a bluish ridge of far distant 
land, heaving up along the southern 
horizon, It rises very gradually, and 
comes up in heavy, shapeless lumps. 
But as you draw near, it becomes green- 
er in the clear, bright sun -light, the 
mountains are rounded into form, and 
after hours of steaming on a fast ship, 
you at length catch sight of the seaward 
slopes, sunny and covered with verdure, 
as is fit in a clime of perpetual summer; 
and finally the plains—another sea 
more placid and serene than that on 
which you sail—lying out broad and still 
under the lovely blue of the tropic sky, 
fringed with odorous memories of clover, 
cowslip, and new-mown hay ; clusters 
of palm-trees here and there; and dim, 
suggestive openings, through misty 
wood-land, far on down inland glens, 
veritable Kit North glens, where perad- 
venture the tired sea-mew might find ‘a 
peace profounder than ever sat with her 
on the lull of summer waves.’ 

This is Santo Domingo. Not the San- 
to Domingo of horrible memory, but the 
Santo Domingo that the great discoverer 
first saw from the quarter-deck of the 
Santo Maria, on the fifth of December, 
1492. Here he was content to rest. It 
might prove to be the island of Cipan- 
go, or it might be even the territory of 
Cathay, and a part of the dominions of 
the Grand Khan. It was enough that 
its ‘scenery was commanding and lovely, 
beyond the unforgotten vales of his dis- 
tant Andalusia, its coast invited him 
with smooth seas and pleasant harbors, 
and its soft climate soothed him to re- 
pose. Classic records afford us no pic- 
ture more charming than his first so- 
journ among these primitive scenes : 
Landscapes radiant as those which 


haunt the poet’s dreams; all rare and 
gorgeous vegetable forms crowding 
around him in_ tangled profusion ; 
mountains soaring from the depths of 
rich forests, and sweeping down into 
luxuriant plains and broad savannas ; 
trees and thickets glittering with strange 
and golden-colored fruits, alive with 
gay birds, of ever-~shifting plumage ; 
rivers dancing joyously to the sea, over 
beds of yellow sand; a genial atmos- 
phere, gentle faces, and graceful, win- 
ning forms, of a people unlike any in 
the Old World; who wonders that the 
gray old man was softened again to 
childhood, amid such surroundings ; 
that his brave, great heart overflowed 
gratefully to his Maker, for having led 
him, like the ancient children, to this 
new land of promise; and that he said 
inwardly in that spirit of hopeful pro- 
phecy, which was one of his distinguish- 
ing characteristics: ‘ Here will I dwell, 
I and my children ; here shall the last 
remnant of my days be spent, and here 
will I be buried.’ 

The island of Santo Domingo presents 
itself before us to-day in a new and in- 
teresting aspect. Its recent restoration 
to the dominion of the mother country 
opens a new era in its history. Since 
her former occupation, Spain has made 
rapid strides in progress. The benefi- 
cent changes in her institutions and pol- 
icy at home appear to be accompanied 
by a corresponding system of liberal 
management in her colonies. Santo 
Domingo is now open to colonization, 
and some special inducements are offer- 
ed for our consideration. Before stat- 
ing these in detail, let us glance at a few 
facts within our reach, relative to its 
physical geography and material re- 
sources. We may thus become better 
acquainted with this beautiful and fer- 
tile island, lying at our very door, bu 
which hitherto, partly perhaps from lack 
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of this very information, we have failed 
to properly appreciate. 

If you will turn to your map, you 
will observe that it is convenient to us. 
Five days’ steaming will take us there, 
so that it is actually nearer than New- 
Orleans, Mobile, or the ports of Texas. 
It is sufficiently large to merit notice, 
even from a people proverbially given to 
discourse of great countries. It lies in 
fact between seventeen degrees and fif- 
ty-five minutes and twenty degrees north 
latitude, and between the second and 
ninth degrees of éast longitude, from 
the meridian of Washington, being 
about three hundred and forty miles in 
its extreme length, from east to west, 
and varying in breadth from seventeen 
to one hundred and forty - five miles. 
Its surface, exclusive of the islands ap- 
pertaining to its territorial domain, has 
been estimated at thirty thousand five 
hundred and twenty-eight square miles. 

Santo Domingo has been termed the 
key of the Gulf of Mexico. It is cer- 
tain that a powerful nation, with an 
iron-clad navy, holding dominion here, 
could easily lock up against our com- 
merce the Isthmus routes, Central Amer- 
ica, and the Spanish Main. Old Spain 
had an eye to fine positions. Hear the 
Padre Charlevoix discourse of Santo 
Domingo: 

‘Its situation,’ says he, ‘relative to 
the other islands, ard Costa Firma, 
could not be more advantageous, for it 
is surrounded by them, as it were, and 
may be said to be placed in the centre 
of this great archipelago, to exercise 
jurisdiction over them. The other three 
great Antilles of Sotavento, namely, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Jamaica, appear 
particularly disposed to recognize this 
superiority, and their own subordina- 
tion ; for towards each of these three 
islands it extends a cape or point. Cape 
Tiburon, which forms its south-west ex- 
tremity, is not more than thirty leagues 
from Jamaica, and, according to Oviedo, 
only twenty-five; Point Espada is dis- 
tant from Porto Rico but eighteen 
leagues ; and it is but twelve leagues 
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from San Nicholas to the coast of Cuba. 
No other position,’ observes this writer, 
‘will enable Spain to establish a solid 
footing in these waters, for none is so 
capable to maintain the respect and su- 
periority of the nation, as well in the 
islands and continents which she pos- 
sesses as in those which foreigners have 
usurped in these dominions. Its loca- 
tion to windward, the great number and 
convenience of its ports; its contiguity 
to Cuba and Porto Rico, with other ad- 
vantages, render it the centre of nayiga- 
tion and key of New-Spain. To what- 
ever part our fleets and squadrons may 
sail, they are allured hither by safe 
roadsteads, abundant supplies, and se- 
cure seas, whether voyaging to or from 
Europe, or returning from the Indies, or 
navigating from whatever motive in the 
waters of this Archipelago.’ 

Nature has dealt generously with 
Santo Domingo. She has agreeably di- 
versified its surface with mountainous 
table - lands, valleys and plains, inter- 
spersed with numerous rivers, flowing 
into secure and_ spacious harbors. 
Where in the tropics can you find 
any thing more inviting than the great 
plain of the Vega Real, through which 
the Yuna, which is the Mississippi of 
Santo Domingo, flows, finally reaching 
the sea at the famous bay of Samana ? 
This plain was once tenanted, like old 
Egypt, with countless myriads. When 
Columbus first looked upon it from the 
‘Puerto de los Hidalgos,’ travelling 
southward from the settlement at Isa- 
bella, it seemed too beautiful to be real. 
‘Here,’ says Irving, ‘a land of promise 
suddenly burst upon their view. Ti 
was the same glorious prospect which 
had delighted Ojeda and his compan- 
ions. Below lay a vast and delicious 
plain, painted and enamelled, as it were, 
with all the rich variety of tropical ve- 
getation. The magnificent forests pre- 
sented that mingled beauty and majesty 
of vegetable forms, known only to these 
generous climates. Palms of prodigious 
height, and spreading mahogany-trees, 
towered from amid a wilderness of vari- 
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egated foliage. Freshness and verdure 
were maintained by numerous streams, 
which meandered gleaming through the 
deep bosom of the woodland, while vari- 
ous villages and hamlets, peeping from 
among the trees, and the smoke of others 
rising out of the midst of the forests, 
gave signs of a numerous population. 
The luxuriant landscape extended as far 
as the eye could reach, until it appeared 
to melt away and mingle with the hori- 
zon. The Spaniards gazed with rapture 
upon this soft, voluptuous country, 
which seemed to realize their ideas of 
a terrestrial paradise ; and Columbus, 
struck with its vast extent, gave it the 
name of the Vega Real, or Royal Plain.’ 

This plain is estimated to contain five 
thousand square miles. The tobacco 
raised here is equal in quality to the 
finest of Cuba. Three crops of Indian 
corn»may be obtained per annum. It 
also produces fine coffee and cocoa. The 
writer has seen nine pounds.of hulled 
coffee taken from a single tree, in the 
town of La Vega. There’s a yield for 
you! The Dutch East-India Company 
sprang from a few coffee-fields in Java. 
Now, admitting the productive resources 
of this famous valley to equal those of the 
British island of Barbadoes, (which has 
a population averaging eight hundred to 
the square mile,) and there is no doubt 
they are much greater, you will see that 
it would of itself support a population 
of four millions. 

There are many other lesser plains. 
On the south side there is a succession 
of these seaward slopes, from the bound- 
ary-line with Hayti to the city of Santo 
Domingo, possessing a salubrious cli- 
mate, a soil of great productiveness, and 
a most desirable location. Both Val- 
verde and Moreau speak particularly of 
these inviting tracts, and make some 
interesting statements as to their extent 


‘and agricultural capacity : 


‘The valley of Nuba, which is the 
westernmost of these southern plains,’ 
says Moreau, ‘contains about seven 
hundred square miles. The Nuba river, 
and some mountainous parts, separate it 
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on the east from the plains of Azua and 
Bani, while to the west it is bounded by 
the river of Dames, and the lake of 
Hinriquilla. It is extremely fertile and 
well adapted to commerce, on account 
of the largeness of its river. The chase 
there is both useful and agreeable. The 
birds multiply exceedingly fast. This 
seems to be the chosen spot of the 
flamingoes and pheasants, which keep 
in flocks; and are found in every part 
of the plain, particularly in the watering- 
places. This plain,’ adds Moreau, who 
seems to have quité a predilection for 
the sugar-culture, ‘would be a commo- 
dious and eligible situation for more 
than a hundred and fifty sugar manu- 
factories or plantations — an opening to 
which would be very easy by means of 
the great river that has long been the 
boundary of the French possessions.’ 

So says Moreau. Yet the valley of 
Nuba is an unpeopled solitude. You 
may travel for days without seeing a 
sign of human life or human cultivation. 
It riots in natural wealth and privi- 
leges, awaiting the advent of the hus- 
bandman, 

At the old port of Azua there were 
formerly shipped large quantities of ex- 
cellent sugar, raised in the immediate 
neighborhocd. This valley contains 
about thirteen hundred square miles. 
According to Moreau, the sugar-canes 
in this district grow to the height of 
nineteen feet, and produce six succes- 
sive years without renewal. ‘ Every 
production of the canton of Azua,’ he 
says, ‘excels by its quality and exqui- 
site taste; it furnishes the whole year 
round a great abundance of the finest 
oranges, and so sweet and pleasant as not 
to leave the least tartness upon the pal- 
ate. The mountains of this district are 
covered with fustic of superior quality. 
It is reputed extremely healthy. The 
inhabitants are tall and well-built, and 
more industrious than those of other 
parts. This tract,’ adds Moreau, ‘might 
certainly have four hundred sugar plan- 
‘tations, and furnish employment for 
eighty thousand negroes, 
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‘The bay of Ocoa, near Azua, is ca- 
pable of containing the largest squad- 
rons. The landing is so good that the 
stoutest ships may approach near enough 
to fasten their bowsprits to the shore. 
The elevation of the coast on each side, 
sheltering the bay from the wind, ren- 
ders the sea always calm, and makes it 
a most excellent anchorage. This hap- 
py site,’ observes the same writer, 
‘seems to invite inhabitants. The su- 
gar formerly made here was of excel- 
lent quality, and the land yielded abun- 
dantly.’ 

Next comes the fine rolling ground of 
Bani and Palenque. ‘To the west of 
the capital,’ (Santo Domingo City,) says 
Valverde, ‘is the rich and fertile valley 
of Bani, which extends frem the Nisao 
river to Ocoa, abounding in excellent 
pasturage, and all kinds of cattle, whose 
flesh is of the most delicate flavor, and 
which rejoice in milk and fatness. It is 
not easy to conceive any position more 
desirable than that of the fine arable 
land in the vicinity of the port of Pa- 
lenque, and the rich pasture-grounds of 
Savanna Grande adjoining, where the 
Nisao river finds its outlet in the sea, af- 
ter flowing over sands of gold and cop- 
per, and through forests of the most 
valuable dye and cabinet woods.’ 

There is a good deal to be said about 
this Palenque district. It has a fine 
harbor, well land-locked, where a ship- 
of-the-line may lie within double her 
length of the shore. Its surface is high 
and healthy. Past it on one side flows 
the Nisao river, along whose banks are 
forests of mahogany, oak, satin-wood, 
fustic, iron-wood, and palms innumera- 
ble. On the east are the prairies of 
Savanna Grande, with clumps of timber 
here and there, dotted with cattle and 
picturesque huts. Sauntering on horse- 
back across these plains — snuffing on 
the one hand the land-breeze from the 
scented hills, or on the other, as the case 
may be, the cool winds, fresh from the 
deep sea, catching a glimpse now and 
then over the broad meadows of a na- 
tive or two, whose action suggests only 
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repose — you cannot help being struck 
with the patriarchal aspect of the scene, 
carrying your mind back to annals of 
Orient lore, when Abraham and Lot, 
very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold, 
journeyed towards the south. Inland 
from Palenque, but only a few leagues 
distant, rise the gold, silver, and copper 
hills. There is another California in 
those hills, and it will not surprise the 
writer if, within twelve months, many 
a clipper keel shall be cleaving the blue 
waves of the Atlantic, bound to Palen- 
que, freighted with gold-hunters ; not 
going to hunt it merely in the bright 
stream, or the dark mine, but in the 
ars of the golden corn, the fleecy bolls 
of the perennial cotton, or the saccha- 
rine juices of the tall cane. Who 
knows but that another San Francisco 
may grow up there ? 

The rivers which intersect the south- 
ern slopes of Santo Domingo, furnish a 
natural means of communication with 
the interior, of considerable importance 
in an undeveloped country. But roads 
can be opened at comparatively little ex- 
pense along the south coast. When we 
state that there is not a wagon-road on 
the island, and probably outside of the 
city of Santo Domingo hardly a wheel- 
ed vehicle, an idea may be formed of the 
primitive state of things down there. 
In this particular, as in every other, na- 
ture has been very bounteous to the 
island. Art has as yet done nothing. 
There is not a saw-mill or a plough on 
the Spanish side, (Santo Domingo pro- 
per,) unless recently introduced by 
Americans. 

But what an affluent profusion of ve- 
getable productions! What a vast store 
of minerals, what herds of cattle, how 
overflowingly rich all the natural king- 
doms, and how mean, insignificant and 
valueless the results hitherto obtained ! 

Look at the forests. There is the ma- 
hogany-tree every where; not such ma- 
hogany as we are accustomed to see, 
but wood with a grain so fine that it 
may be polished like tortoise-shell, and 
so delicate in its lines of beauty as to 
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take high preéminence over all the woods 
of the forest. We never see this wood 
in our market. It goes to London, and 
sometimes to Havre, where it brings fa- 
bulous prices. There is the yellow pas- 
ture -oak, likewise a handsome cabinet 
wood ; and the live-oak, for ship-timber ; 
the satin-wood tree, the lignum vite, lo- 
cust, yellow, red, and black cedar, brazil- 
letto, ceiba, pitch pine, mamey, tamarind, 
acacia, mango, and palms of many varie- 
ties, all useful for building purposes or 
cabinet-work, and all valuable in com- 
merce. Of dye-woods there are log- 
wood, in quantities inexhaustible in our 
day ; fustic, the Brazil-wood, the annat- 
to-tree, and many others of less repute. 
There are trees whose bark is excellent 
for tanning; and a variety of vegetable 
material suitable for paper manufactur- 
ing. Of resinous woods there are many 
kinds. It remains for science to ex- 
plore these forests, and bring their rare 
secrets to light. ‘As I arrived at this 
land,’ writes Columbus, ‘ there came 
thence a fragrance so good and soft, of 
the flowers or trees of the land, that it 
was the sweetest thing in the world. I 
believe there are here many herbs and 
trees, which would be of great price in 
Spain, for tinctures, medicines, and 
spices ; but I know nothing of them, 
which gives me great concern.’ In the 
cutting of these valuable woods there is 
an immediate field of labor for the colo- 
nist ; and the land thus cleared is fit for 
the raising of all the tropical products. 
Cotton is found growing wild in many 
parts of the south side of the island. It 
grows upon small trees, resembling 
somewhat our peach-tree in form. These 
yield an average of two hundred bolls 
per annum, and continue in bearing 
many years. Four hundred trees may 
be planted to the acre, which, it is as- 
serted, may, with proper culture, be 
made to yield four thousand pounds of 
cotton. Sales of this tree-cotton have 
recently been made in our market at 
forty cents per pound. The island of 
Santo Domingo formerly produced great 
stores of cotton. In the sixteenth cen- 
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tury a very large portion of the cotton 
used in Europe ‘was exported thence, 
and there is reason .to believe that the 
culture will now be renewed, to the 
great profit of all concerned, 

Such sugar-cane! This staple reach- 
es extraordinary dimensions, growing 
sometimes to a height of eighteen or 
twenty feet, and attaining a diameter of 
five inches. It spreads itself thus on 
its own responsibility, as it were, receiv- 
ing but little or no attention from its 
cultivators. There is not a weeder or 
stump-puller on the island, and the na- 
tives have not begun to consider the 
necessity of such innovations. <A cane- 
field at maturity is a forest of no con- 
temptible appearance, and small child- 
ren should be careful how they stray 
within its precincts. 

Coffee, too, can be cultivated with 
promise of good results. The soil, and 
particularly that of the mountain-sides, 
is well fitted for this culture. On por- 
tions of the south side of the island, it 
fully equals in rich, aromatic flavor the 
far-famed Mocha. The carrying on of a 
coffee-estate requires no large outlay of 
capital ; a few hands are sufficient to 
tend the trees and gather the crop, (one 
man, it is said, will take care of five 
acres;) and no expensive machinery is 
required to prepare it for market. This 
is a very suitable culture for parties of 
small means, who can, while their cof-. 
fee-trees are maturing, raise cane, and 
such kinds of vegetables, on a portion 
of their land, as will command a ready 
sale. 

Tobacco is indigenous, and has been 
successively cultivated from the time of 
the discovery. It is fully equal in qual- 
ity to the best of Cuba. Indeed, it is 
probable that larger and better crops 
can be obtained in Santo Domingo than 
from the best vegas of Cuba. We find 
it recorded that when the Spaniards saw 
the natives going about with fire-brands 
in their mouths, and emitting thence 
large volumes of smoke, they were fill- 
ed with astonishment and disgust. This 
may or may not have been a bit of af- 
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fectation on the part of the brave con- 
questadores, but at all events their de- 
scendants are not open toa like charge 
of effeminacy. It is no unusual thing 
to see a charming sefiorita of Santo Do- 
mingo promenading with a column of 
smoke behind her, that a Sophomore at 
Harvard would not be ashamed of. 

Cocoa is a culture which can be suc- 
cessfully carried on in connection with 
coffee. It requires but litthe preparation 
for market. The cocoa-tree continues 
in bearing fora century. Indigo, rice, 
and corn yield immensely. But why par- 
ticularize further, when it is safe to as- 
sert roundly, that each and every growth 
of the tropics flourishes on this favored 
isle ? 

Among vegetables and fruits we find 
plantains, bananas, cocoa nuts, oranges 
of many varieties, mangoes, alligator 
pears, sometimes called vegetable but- 
ter, lemons, limes, figs, pine - apples, 
mamey-apples, custard-apples, grapes, 
guavas, pomegranates, apricots, sapo- 
dillas, caimites, tamarinds, sweet pota- 
toes, melons, yams, artichokes, egg- 
plants, carrots, cabbages, radishes, mel- 
ons, pumpkins, beets, onions, celery, 
mint, parsley, turnips, and many others. 

What may not be expected from the 
labors of our husbandmen in such a 
soil? Hear Mr. Courteney, a recent tray- 
eller in Santo Domingo, on this point : 

‘In regard to the productiveness of 
the soil, suffice it to say, that, notwith- 
standing its diversity and variety, it is 
prolific beyond any thing found in the 
Antilles, and not excelled by that of the 
Italian Peninsula, or Sicily, to which it 
bears a strong resemblance. The sugar- 
cane grows the year round, and so fast 
and thick that by the time the laborer 
has cut over and exhausted a ten-acre 
field, it is ready to cut again where he 
began. The corn, which is cultivated 
now by simply making a hole in the 
ground, and dropping in the seed, with 
no further care or labor, grows to the 
height of from eight to fifteen feet, bear- 
ing three to five ears to the stock. The 
tobacco, which is cultivated with as lit- 
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tle scientific skill and care, spreads out 
the broadest and sappiest leaves found 
any where in the Antilles. Other crops 
indigenous to the climate grow with 
equal rapidity and strength. It is said 
that in some districts the melon, the 
pumpkin, and the squash ripen in six 
weeks from the seed. (The editor of the 
‘Guide to Hayti’ states that at Port au 


Prince, radishes ripen in three weeks . 


from the time of planting the seed.) 
Such a thing as a fertilizer, an article 
of such extended traffic, and so neces- 
sary to the agriculturist here, is not 
known or thought of there, nor will it, 
I apprehend, ever be required. The 
fertility and strength of the soil, con- 
taining all the elementary constituents 
required to produce and mature the 
various vegetable growths, could not be 
exhausted, even without any return to 
it, for generations. Besides, the moun- 
tains themselves are the great fertilizers 
of Santo Domingo, and will remain so 
until they are devoured by the tooth of 
time, and sink away in distant ages. 
The debris of these mountains, together 
with Bie decaying vegetation on their 
sides and tops, brought down by the 
frequent rains, supply the soil in the 
valleys, plains, and savannas with abun- 
dant and incessant recruits. 
dity is a marvel to the husbandmen of 
those latitudes.’ 

One would hardly expect to find, amid 
such prolific vegetation, any great store 
of mineral wealth. Yet the island is as 
fertile in mines as in forests, and abounds 
in scattered deposits and isolated mor- 
sels of minerals and precious stones. 
We can but cite a partial catalogue of 
these products. It smacks of Ophir, 
and glitters like the veins of Potosi. 

Gold, both in veins and washings, is 
found every where in the Cibao — that 
is, the northern range of mountains 
running through the entire area of the 
island, from east to west. Nearly all the 
streams, and they are to be counted 
by hundreds, emptying into the rivers 
Yaque and Yuna, have grains of gold 
among their sands. The sand of the 
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Yaque is also mixed with gold. On the 
Haina and Nisao rivers are rich gold- 
washings; and mines of great value, are 
said to exist near the ruins of Buenaventu- 
ra, on the banks of the former river. Here 
was found the famous Bobadilla lump of 
gold, which Oviedo testifies to have been 
worth thirty - six hundred castelanos, or 
nineteen thousand one hundred and fif- 
ty-three dollars. During the sixteenth 
century, Santo Domingo furnished more 
gold than all Europe had previously in 
circulation. Its export, during prosper- 
ous mining years, sometimes exceeded 
thirty millions per annum. Its yield 
during those years was actually much 
larger. It is not probable that these 
gold-fields are exhausted. Doubtless, 
with the introduction of experienced 
miners and suitable machinery, results 
equally satisfactory can be obtained to- 
day. 

Silver is found in veins on the Haina 
and in the Cibao. Specimens of rich ore 
have also been shown from the peninsu- 
la of Samana. Copper appears in many 
places, and in various formations. The 
most common are the blue ge 
pyrites, mixed occasionally with sul- 
phuret of iron, at other times separate. 
The average yield of the specimens thus 
far presented is from thirty-five to forty- 
five per cent of copper. There is a cop- 
per region commencing on the Haina, 
about ten leagues distant from the cap- 
ital, and extending westward, which is 
said to promise equally well with the 
copper district on the south side of 
Cuba. Besides marble of various kinds, 
which is often found, jasper, agates, onyx, 
topaz, and other stones, appear in many 
places. In the Cibao is cinnabar, cobalt, 
bismuth, zinc, antimony and lead; nick- 
el and native iron near Bayaguana, and 
at Samana, Cinnabar is also discov- 
ered near Santo Domingo City. Borax 
in the west, vitriol of various forms, in 
a dozen places, naphtha and petroleum 
at Banica, and sulphur in different forms 
and places. Rock, or gem-salt, appears 
11 large quantities, near Azua. Coal-beds 
are now being explored at Samana. To 
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continue the catalogue would be tedi- 
ous. What is known, probably, bears 
but small relation to the unknown min- 
eral wealth of the island. 

It does not appear that the climate of 

Santo Domingo is necessarily to be dread- 
ed by foreigners. Erroneous impressions 
prevail upon this point. The ‘ process of 
acclimatizing,’ which is so often spoken 
of, isa mere bugbear. People may en- 
joy as good health, and that continuous- 
ly, in the tropics as elsewhere. It is 
well to consider the nature of the coun- 
try and surroundings, and adapt one’s self 
to them. Certainly the Esquimaux would 
have to change his diet in the West - In- 
dies. Live cleanly, indulge in a generous 
diet, and do not fear exercise in the sun ; 
take care to have dry, wholesome, well- 
ventilated sleeping-apartments, and you 
will stand a good chance to enjoy better 
health than in Massachusetts or New- 
York. Cateris paribus. Some parts of 
Santo Domingo are remarkably healthy 
and conducive to longevity. In the 
mountains, and upland plains and 
valleys, the air is pure and bracing, 
bestowing ‘the strength which cometh 
from the hills... The mahogany-chop- 
pers spend months together in the for- 
est, sleeping in their blankets on the 
ground, or swinging their hammocks 
under trees; they dread no ill effects 
from the climate. Foreigners in the 
mining district testify likewise to its 
salubrity. 

Equally interesting is the fact, that 
while no poisonous vapors are exhaled 
from the woods, neither are there any 
savage beasts or venomous serpents to 
be found there. 

Domestic animals abound, horses and 
cattle, asses and mules; poultry of deli- 
cate flavor, wild hogs, goats, birds, and 
fish of many kinds; wild bees at work 
every where, till the very rocks drop 
honey. Among troublesome insects are 
the scorpion, centipede, two or three 
kinds of spider, cock - roaches, ants, 
mosquitoes, moths, sand - flies, and a 
few other interesting members of the 
insect family; but their bite or sting 
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is not considered dangerous, as is the 
case in some tropical countries. Among 
reptiles the lizard is the most common, 
and it is perfectly innoxious. The larger 
species, known as the Iguana, is a fav- 
orite article of food with the natives. 
Alligators are rarely seen. Turtles are 
abundant. Oysters, lobsters, and crabs, 
are also found, but have not the sweet, 
salty flavor that we are accustomed to 
appreciate so highly. Such is a bird’s-eye 
view of some of the material resources 
of Santo Domingo. 

As is well known, on the eighteenth of 
March, 1861, the country passed again 
under Spanish rule. One of the first acts 
of young Spain, on resuming sway over 
her ancient colony, was to open its door 
to immigration from all quarters. To 
facilitate this end, and with the special 
view of encouraging colonial enterprises 
from the United States, she has declared 
slavery for ever abolished throughout 
the island, and threatens with severe 
penalties any who may suggest the re- 
instatement of the system. She has 
pronounced emphatically ip favor of 
the most thorough religious toleration. 
She has begun to clear up and rebuild 
her old ruins, to open roads, and estab- 
lish postal communications. She pro- 
mises to reduce the duties on imports, 
and to repeal altogether the duties on 
exports. She is about to establish pub- 
lic schools. It is under consideration 
to open, in the bay of Samana, a free 
port for all nations, (vessels touching 
for coal may now enter free of all 
port charges.) She has decreed that 
vessels coming with colonists shall 
be admitted free of all duties and port 
charges whatsoever, and that the house- 
hold effects of immigrants, as well as 
tools, agricultural implements, machin- 
ery of all kinds, plants, seeds, domes- 
tic animals, printed books and ready- 
made houses, shall also be admitted 
free of duty. She has, furthermore, 
agreed to exempt from taxation, for a 
period of fifteen years, the land and 
products of the land owned or occu- 
pied by the said colonists. 
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Here is a liberality worthy of the 
most progressive and enlightened na- 
tion. It is probable that we shall 
appreciatingly avail ourselves of its gen- 
erous provisions. The star of empire 
having reached at San Francisco the 
western limit of its triumphant course, 
is beginning to veer a little southward. 
The plain fact of the matter is, that the 
supply of the productions of the tem- 
perate zone is fully up to the demand ; 
and were it not for the short harvests 
of our friends across the water, bread- 
stuffs would now be a drug in our mar- 
ket. Just the contrary is the case with 
the productions of the tropics. Cotton, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, etc., are 
not furnished in sufficient quantity to 
meet the general demand, at even largely 
remunerative prices. And it is not haz- 
arding much to assert that this relative 
condition of things will continue for 
many years to come. Verbum sap., 
and our sturdy tillers of the soil will 
make a note accordingly. 

In tropical countries, as a general 
rule, no austere prejudice against color 
prevails. Somehow the climate softens 
us, and the ‘embrowned children of the 
sun’ are not looked upon with that 
shrinking repugnance manifest in the 
more frigid social system of the North. 
And by a poetical act of retributive just- 
ice, Spain at this late day has thought 
fit to declare the races politically equal 
in Santo Domingo. She has made it a 
free field for all. Here the Caucasian 
may go, and with the energy of his 
finer physical development, large brain, 
and well-trained mind, occupy unchal- 
lenged his field of labor. Here, too, 
his humble brother ‘of African de- 
scent’ may find Ais proper place. 
Here, it may be, he is destined to 
manifest new capacities, and win an- 
other claim to our gratitude and respect. 
For here he will be animated by a con- 
soling consciousness that at last his right 
is recognized to labor and achieve ac- 
cording to the measure of the abilities 
which a common Fatuer has_ bestow- 
ed upon him. The prestige which he 
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may thus acquire will be reflected back 
upon his people on our shores, and re- 
dound to the credit of his race. 

The distinguished author of ‘ Two 
Years before the Mast,’ describing his 
sensations on a still summer evening, 
while a guest on a sugar-plantation in 
the hill country of Cuba, introduces 
a feature of slaves singing mournfully 
at their monotonous tasks, and con- 
cludes his description thus: ‘Once in 
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the middle of the night I waked to 
hear the strains again, as they work- 
ed in the open field under the stars.’ 
Imagination delights to depict the time 
when the stars of evening will every 
where look down upon the black man 
as upon the white, partaking of the 
sweets of social pastime, or enjoying 
the rest appointed as the best recom- 
pense of toil. 
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To-pay the sky is dark with clouds, the air 
With mist is heavy, and the fitful breeze 
Sweeps with a dirge among the spectral trees ; 

There is a gloom of sadness every where. 


Patches of recent snow lie on the hills ; 
The streets are full of turbid rivulets, 
ry ® 
That murmur to the gutter soft regrets, 

And ripple on to join with larger rills. 


We looked, we longed, we famished for the spring ; 
It came, but staid not; so we sit and sigh 
And call its early promise mockery, 

Cheating our hearts with selfish murmuring. 


Cease, foolish hearts! 


These constant rains and snows 


Nourish the young grass and the springing flowers, 
And swell the brown buds on the trees ; these hours 


Of sadness and of storm are friends — not foes! 





LITERARY, ART, AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Tue writer of the article on ‘J. K. 
Paulding,’ published in the January 
number of the Knrckersocker, has fur- 
nished the Magazine with some addition- 
al memoranda concerning that literary 
contemporary of Wasnineton Irvine. 
The following. letter, respecting ‘ The 
Puritan and his Daughter,’ the last of 
Paulding’s novels, published in 1849, 
was addressed to the father of. the 
writer of the memoir referred to, who 
negotiated with the ‘ Philistines’ for the 
publication of ‘ The Old Continental.’ 


‘ Hyde Park, Dutchess County, 
Dec. 17th, 1848. 

‘Dear Sir: Having nothing to do in the 
farming way this winter, I have undertaken 
to splice the ‘ Puritan’s Daughter,’ as they do 
steamboats, by cutting them in two, and put- 
ting a piece in the middle. With dovetail- 
ing here a little, loitering by the way, and 
stopping now and then to have a talk like 
Cooper, I shall be able to stretch it to the 
proper dimensions, I hope, without doing it 
much damage. Indeed, I think, on the 
whole, it will rather be improved. It will 
cost me, however, more labor than writing 
it in the first instance. It will make two 
volumes, such as ‘The Old Continental,’ per- 
haps a little larger. 

‘When you go to New-York, and get 
among the trade, I wish you would see what 
kind of arrangement (for cash) you can make 
with those Philistines. I could have it ready 
in about a month, and should not be easily 
induced to take less for it than the old price 
agreed on by Had they not de- 
clined all further negotiation on the subject, 
in so careless a style, I should have held my- 
self bound to offer the work on the old foot- 
ing, but as it is, I do n’t think I owe them the 
compliment. 

‘Pray let me have a few lines from you 
reporting progress, when you make any, as 








I don’t expect to visit Poughkeepsie till 
spring. I am, dear Sir, 
‘ Yours very truly, 
‘J. K. Pavwpine.’ 
‘Pp. S.—Screw as much out of those 
rogues as yeu can, as I contemplate some 
great agricultural experiments next spring.’ 


Speaking of avisit to Paulding, at his 
residence at ‘ Placentia,’ in 1858, the 
writer says: 


‘He pointed out a very fine full - length 
likeness of himself, in water-color, size about 
fourteen by twenty, taken at the age of 
twenty-two, soon after he left his home in 
Westchester. In reply to my inquiry as to 
whether that or any other portrait had been 
engraved, he said: ‘I would never consent 
to have any portrait engraved for the peri- 
odicals. While I was Secretary of the 
Navy, the publisher of the ‘ Democratic 
Review’ wanted to put in one of his damn- 
ed, scurvy, lamp-black portraits of me.’ 
Among other pictures in the drawing-room, 
filled with fine old furniture, was a copy 
of PeaLe’s Wasuineton, and the Capture 
of Major Anpr&; and three noble busts — 
Napo.eon, by Canova, Americus, and Co- 
LuMBUS, sent to President Mapison’s son- 
in-law, ‘from whom I purchased them,’ said 
PAvuLpING. Speaking of New-York, he said: 
‘IT have been down but once in ten years, 
and rarely go farther from home than to 
Poughkeepsie, to visit your ‘father.’ Such 
were some of the ‘whim-whams and opin- 
ions’ of ‘ Launcelot Langstaff,’ at the age 
of four-score, which I regret I cannot give 
altogether in his own pithy and pointed lan- 
guage. As I drove from his door, I saw him 
seated on his broad piazza, with one of his 
beautiful grand-children standing on each 
side of his easy-chair ; and his last words, as 
he lifted his hat to his parting guest, were : 
‘A pleasant journey back to your Western 
home.’ I never saw him again. 
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‘Mr. Pavtpine having during my visit 
expressed a desire to see some book about 
Chicago, which he had visited at an early 
day, and the North-west, I sent him a work, 
entitled, ‘ Waubun,’ and soon after received 
from him the following acknowledgment : 


‘Hyde Park, Dutchess County, 
September 16th, 1858. 
‘My Dear yr: 


‘I tHANK you for the copy of Mrs. Kin- 
Z1E'S most agreeable and interesting work, 
which I have read with great pleasure. Of 
all the pictures of border life, ail the sketch- 
es of the progress of the great.wave of civ- 
ilization, which is rolling over the Western 
world, I have met with, this is the most 
pleasant, natural, and graphic. There is no 
attempt to exaggerate, every thing is told 
with perfect simplicity, and what possesses 
all the interest of romance, given in the so- 
ber coloring of truth as ordinary adventure. 
The character of the writer shines every 
where, and exhibits features which, I fear, 
are not now very common to the sex. It is 
worth something to see a well-educated and 
accomplished woman marching in the van 
of society faithful to her conjugal engage- 
ments; accompanying her husband through 
the perils of the wilderness of wild and 
savage men, more revengeful than generous, 
meeting them without shrinking, enduring 
them without complaint, and describing them 
with such a gay and gallant indifference to 
things which women are apt to consider as 
of all others the most important. I should 
like to see such a woman, and might be 
tempted to pay a visit to Chicago for that 
purpose, were I forty years younger. 

‘IT was struck with the phenomenon of a 
volume so elegant as that you sent me being 
published at a spot which some thirty years 
ago was as much a wilderness as the inte- 
rior of Africa. Such things never happened 
in any other country. If you ‘are in the 
habit of seeing Mrs. Kinziz, pray present 
my thanks for the pleasure her work has 
given me. I am, dear Sir, 

* Your friend and servant, 
‘J. K. PAULING.’ 

‘James Grant WILSON, Esq.’ 


Mr. Atrrep H.. Sarrerter has just 
published a pamphlet, entitled, ‘An Ar- 
rangement of Medals and Tokens struck 





in honor of the Presidents of the United 
States, and of the Presidential Candi- 
dates, from the Administration of Joun 
Apams to that of Abranam LincoLn in- 
clusive.’ It informs us that Cuay had 
forty-six medals or tokens struck in his 
honor; Mr. Lrxcotn, forty-three ; Van 
Buren, nineteen; Harrison, thirty-sev- 
en; Dovcias, twenty-one ; Scort, thir- 
teen ; Bucnanan, eleven ; Fremont, ten; 
Fittmore, ten; Bett, twelve ; Brecx- 
INRIDGE, nine; Poik, ten; Prerce, sev- 
en; Cass, six; ANDREW JACKSON, twen- 
ty-eight ; Maptson, four ;. JEFFERSON, 
four ; Joun Quincy Apans, four; TYLER, 
three ; Monroe, three ; and Joun Apams, 
three. 

The ‘Court Circular,’ of Gotha, for 
1863, reviews its own history since its 
commencement —a century ago; and, 
for the first time, it makes mention of 
the empire of Japan. From it we learn 
that the oldest living European mon- 
arch is King Witaetm of Wirtem- 
burg, who is in his eighty-second year. 
The next oldest sovereigns are, the Land- 
grave Lupwic of Hesse who is seven- 
ty-nine; Prince Hernricu of Reuss, 
who is seventy-two, which is likewise 
the age of King Leopotp of Belgium; 
and Pope Pius IX., who is seventy. 

It is stated that the correspondence 
between Gortne and the Duke Car 
Aveust will be published during the 
present year. It will be edited by Dr. 
Voce., Herr Von Gortue, and the pres- 
ent Grand Duke. The number of let- 
ters which will be given to the world 
number six hundred and thirty, of which 
the Grand-Duke possesses one hundred 
and thirty, while four hundred and six- 
teen are from the archives of the GorTHE 
family. 

A new literary weekly journal, enti- 
tled, ‘The Reader,’ was started some- 
what suddenly in London, with the new 
year. It is ably edited, and includes 
among its contributors Cuar.es Kines- 
Ley, Tuomas Hucues, (the author of 
‘Tom Brown’s School-Days,’) Tom Tay- 
Lor, and other writers of eminence. 

Mr. R. B. Kyowtes is preparing for 
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publication a Memoir of his father, the 
late SHERIDAN KNow Les. 

Three hundred copies only of Tiscn- 
ENDOoRFF’s splendid edition of the ‘ Ce- 
dex Sinaiticus’ have been struck off, 
and of these one hundred have been per- 
mitted by the Emperor of Russia to go 
into circulation. The work is contained 
in four large volumes, aud the price is 
thirty-four pounds ten shillings. The 
first volume contains the prolegomena, 
giving an account of the discovery of 
the manuscript, and discussing its pa- 
leographical features. The editor re- 
fers it to the age of Evsrnius; that is, 
to the fourth century. There are twen- 
ty-one plates of lithographic and photo- 
lithographic fac-similes, which give the 
highest idea of the beauty of the ori- 
ginal. The last two of these plates con- 
tain fac-similes of thirty-six other docu- 
ments, such as the Herculanean volumes 
and other ancient texts, for the purpose 
of comparison. 

Mr. Srvart GuennieE has just brought 
from the East a fragment of a manu- 
script of the Samaritan Pentateuch, con- 
sisting of four imperfect leaves of parch- 
ment, and containing portions of Ex- 
odus, chapters thirty-two to  thirty- 
eight. The writing is small and neat, 
and probably of considerable antiquity. 
Mr. Guennie has also a portion of a pa- 
per manuscript, containing a commenta- 
ry and explanation in Arabic of a part 
of the Samaritan text. (Genesis 32:9 
to Genesis 34.) This fragment, which 
contains twenty pages, is of later date 
than the preceding. Both manuscripts 
were obtained from the chief of the 
small Samaritan community at Na- 
blous. 

Among the latest new operas in Italy 
are: ‘ Bianca di Montalto,’ by Peretti; 
‘Rienzi,’ by Pert; ‘Carmelita,’ by Pa- 
cin1; and ‘ Orio Soranzo,’ by Zesevicn. 

Victor Hugo's ‘Les Miserables,’ dra- 
matized by his son CHar.es, is to be 
performed shortly in French at Brus- 
sels; in Italian, at Milan and Naples; 
in German, at Vienna and Berlin; in 
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Danish, at Copenhagen ; and in Swe- 
dish, at Stockholm. 

LAMARTINE has just sold, for two hun- 
dred thousand frances, his ‘ Memoirs 
from Beyond the Grave.’ 

The number of Austrian newspapers 
at the present time is, according to the 
Post catalogue, three hundred and forty- 
two, of which one hundred and twenty- 
seven are political, and two hundred and 
fifteen non-political ; seventy-three of 
the former class and one hundred and 
twenty-seven of the latter are in the 
German language; the remainder are in 
the tongues of the various provinces of 
the empire — Bohemian, Magyar, Po- 
lish, Servian, Slavish, Croatian, Llly- 
rian, Ruthenian, Italian, Romanic, 
Greek, Hebrew, and French. 

We notice, says a London weekly, in 
the last number of the * Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society,’ at 
Philadelphia, that the civil war has been 
carried into the ranks of philosophy and 
science ; for, at the meeting of the So- 
ciety in March last, it was resolved, 
‘That a committee be appointed to re- 
port to the Society the names of any of 
its members who may have been public- 
ly and notoriously engaged in acts of 
treason against the United States.” And 
at the following meeting it was agreed 
that ‘Marrnew F. Maury and W. F. 
Lyncu have committed public and noto- 
rious acts of treason against the United 
States ;’ and it was ordered ‘ that they 
be expelled from the Society.’ This will 
perhaps be news for Captain Maury, 
who, having run the blockade from 
Charleston, is now in London. 

An interesting volume in manuscript 
has recently been discovered in Scotland, 
and is about to be published. Its con- 
tents mainly relate to the wanderings 
and extraordinary adventures of Prince 
Cuartes Epwarp Srtvart, the hero of 
the '45, after his defeat at Culloden till 
his departure from Scotland, in a French 
frigate, in the month of September, 1746. 
The writer of the manuscript in ques- 
tion was Jon MacponaLp, youngest 
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son of Anavus Macpona.p, of Borradale, 
who held a commission in the Prince’s 
army, and was himself his faithful com- 
panion through all the wanderings and 
hairbreadth escapes which he so graphi- 
cally describes. The manuscript was 
written some time in 1747, and contains, 
it is said, much interesting matter. 

The first number of a new monthly 
Magazine, devoted solely to the interests 
of the young gentlemen and ladies who 
have imbibed the rage for postage-stamp 
collecting, was to appear in London on 
the first of February. It is entitled the 
‘Stamp Collector's Magazine,’ illustrated, 
and will contain articles on ‘The Rise 
and Progress of Postage-Stamps ;’ ‘The 
Arrangement of Postage - Stamps,’ by 
Doctor J. E. Gray, of the British Mu- 
seum ; ‘Stamps Lately Issued; ’ ‘ Postal 
Chit-chat ;’ ‘ Reviews of New Works on 
Postage-Stamps,’ ete. 

The design by Mr. Noste for a bust 
of the Prince Consort, which is to be 
placed in the new building of the Bath 
United Hospital, has been completed, 
and photographs of the same have been 
submitted to the Queen. Her Majesty 
has been pleased to express her ‘ entire 
approval of the design,’ and has also 
graciously suggested’ the following in- 
scription : 

HIS LIFE 
SPRUNG FROM A DEEP INNER SYMPATHY WITI 
GOD’sS WILL, 
AND THEREFORE WITH ALL THAT WAS TRUE, 
BEAUTIFUL AND RIGHT. 

These words will be inscribed on the 
plinth. 

The ‘ London Publishers’ Circular’ 
thus sums up the important literary pro- 
ductions of the past year: ‘Our volume 
for Jast year, which we have taken for 
the theme of our remarks, will, fortu- 
nately, bear a more satisfactory test than 
that of mere arithmetical computation. 
Its record of contributions to sterling 
literature are certainly equal to any of 
its predecessors. Mr. Carlyle’s Third 
Volume of the Life of Friedrich the 
Great; Mr. Spencer St. John’s Travels 
in the Far East; Sir Henry Holland's 
Essays on Scientific and other Subjects ; 
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Mrs. Freshfield’s and Mr. Tyndall’s 
works on Alpine Travel; Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s Memoirs of Edward Irving ; the 
two volumes of Mr. Spedding’s Letters 
and Life of Bacon; Mr. Hepworth Dix- 
on’s Story of Lord Bacon’s Life; Mr. 
Markham’s Travels in pursuit of the 
Bark Tree in India and Peru; Mr. Da- 
vis’s Ruined Cities of Carthage and 
Numidia ; Dr. Colenso’s book on the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua; 
Mr. Baldwin’s African Hunting; Mr. 
Rawlinson’s History of the Five Great 
Monarchies of the World ; Lady Mor- 
gan’s Memoirs; Mr. Charles Knight’s 
Popular History of England, (now con- 
cluded ;) Mr. Smiles’s Lives of George 
and Robert Stephenson ; Mr. Merivale’s 
Seventh Volume of his History of the 
Romans; Mr. Marsh’s work on the Ori- 
gin and History of the English Lan- 
guage; Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Trav- 
els in North- America, and Professor 
Cairnes’s work on the Slave Power ; 
Lord Auckland’s Journal and Corre- 
spondence ; Lord Stanhope’s Life of 
Pitt; Leigh Huut’s Correspondence ; 
Mr. Beamish’s Life of Brunel; Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis’s Survey of 
the Astronomy of the Ancients ; Mrs. 
3rowning’s Last Poems; Sir E. L. Bul- 
wer’s Strange Story ; Miss Mulock’s 
Mistress and Maid; Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
novels of The Channings, and Mrs. Hal- 
liburton’s Troubles; Mr. Thackeray’s 
Philip ; The Queen’s Maries, by Mr. 
Whyte Melville; Miss Braddon’s Lady 
Audley ; Mr. Henry Kingsley’s Ravens- 
hoe; Mr. Collinsss No Name; Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s Olive Blake’s Good Work ; 
and Mr. Stewart’s Footsteps Behind 
Him, are but a few of the publishing 
successes of 1862, which meet our eye 
on turning over the pages of our twen- 
ty-six numbers. Altogether, we enter 
upon 1863 with the best hopes of a good 
year, the season, as our announcements 
show, being now in full vigor.’ 

There have been three Artists’ Recep- 
tions in New-York, and one in Boston, 
during the past month. The two at 
Dodworth’s Rooms, on the Fifth Avenue, 
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were well attended; but the collection 
was not equal to what it would have 
been if the weather had been more fa- 
yorable to the removal of pictures. A 
Swiss scene, by Giegnevux, remarkable 
for its beautiful effects of light ; two 
emblematical figures, by H. P. Gray, 
illustrative of freeing and arming the 
negroes; Spanish children, and an ex- 
cellent fruit-piece, by Hat; a couple of 
well-drawn landscapes, by Suarruck; 
and a marble group, by MULLER, were 
the most noticeable features in the exhi- 
bition-room. Up-stairs, in the studios, 
which are thrown open on such occa- 
sions, several pictures were to be seen 
on the easel, unfinished models on the 
stand, and groupings on the table. The 
reception at the Tenth-Street Studio 
building took place on the third of Feb- 
ruary, and, like those at Dodworth’s, 
was the first of the season. The exhi- 
bition-room, passage-ways, and studios 
were crowded, and the collection was 
very fair. ‘St. Nicholas,’ the patron- 
saint of children, by Bearp; a land- 
scape, by Cuurcn; a ruined house and 
a deserted waste, entitled, ‘ Virginia,’ by 
McEntee ; and a Rocky Mountain view, 
by Bierstapt, were the pictures which 
drew most attention. In their respect- 
ive studios, the artists displayed an in- 
teresting collection of studies. 

Death terminated the illustrious 
career of Horace Verner in Paris on 
the seventeenth of January last. He re- 
quested that six persons only should fol- 
low his remains to their final resting- 
place; among them Marshal Variant, 
General Lowenstern, and MM. Lenoir 
and Yvert; that no decorations should 
appear on the catafalque, no speech 
should be delivered over his grave, and 
that no high functionary should be his 
pall-bearer. The two young sons of the 
late Paut DeL_arocny, VERNET's son-in- 
law, were the chief mourners, and the 
Emperor sent one of his chamberlains 
to attend the funeral; and although the 
custom of sending around invitations 
was not observed, many of the members 
of the Institute and the Academy of 
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Fine Arts were present. Horace Ver- 
NET was born on the thirtieth of June, 
1789; his father was Cuaries VERNET, 
a famous battle-painter of the early days 
of the empire; his grandfather was 
CLaupE JosepH VERNET, who became 
celebrated as a marine painter in the 
time of Lovis XV.; and his great grand- 
father, AnTornE VERNET, was also a 
painter of some celebrity. 

Some of the earlier recollections of 
VERNET were associated with the French 
Revolution, which brought about the 
tragic execution of Lovis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette. His earliest artist- 
ic effort was the paintirg a little fres- 
co under curious circumstances. His 
father with some friends were dining 
at a café in Paris, when the cork of a 
champagne-bottle flew up and left an 
ugly mark upon the freshly-painted ceil- 
ing. Little Horace seeing the vexation 
of the landlord, offered to remedy the evil, 
and building a scaffolding of chairs and 
tables, mounted it with his palette, and 
painted over the disfigured spot a little 
swallow. The painting was frequently 
retouched, and has for many years been 
the most cherished souvenir of the Café 
Foy. 

Born in the atmosphere of a court, 
and inheriting wealth as well as fame, 
Horace Vernet had to struggle against 
none of the traditional difficulties which 
usually beset the way of young artists. 
He was early taken into the favor of 
Napo.eon I., and was specially patron- 
ized by Marie Louise. He painted por- 
traits and composition-pieces in vast 
numbers, always commanding the most 
liberal prices. On the downfall of Na- 
POLEON, he, of course, lost the court 
favor, and disgusted with France be- 
cause his pictures representing the vic- 
tories of NAPOLEON were excluded from 
the Louvre, he went to Italy, where he 
lived for many years. At length, how- 
ever, VERNET was forgiven by Cartes 
X., and called to his court. Vernet’s 
admiration for Napo.eon did not prevent 
him from painting frescoes on the Louvre 
in honor of the Bourbon King, who re- 
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warded the facile painter with the ap- 
pointment of Director of the French Art 
School at Rome. When Put- 
LIPPE was made king, the lucky VERNET 
was again called to Paris, and, among 
other works there, painted, with his 
own unaided brush, the numerous pic- 
tures of scenes in the French wars in 
Africa which cover the walls of the 
Constantine Gallery at Versailles. Lovts 
PuitipPe was so much pleased with this 
feat that he offered to make VERNET a 
peer of France; but the artist —like his 
grandfather who had declined a similar 
honor from Lovis XV.—preferred to re- 
main a simple citizen. 

He visited Africa to observe the ha- 
bits and physiognomies and costumes of 
the Moors and Arabs before painting his 
pictures of the African campaign. He 
quarrelled with Louis Puitipre because 
that king wished him to falsify history by 
introducing the figure of Louis XIV. in 
a certain battle in which he was not en- 
gaged, and went to Russia, where he 
became a great favorite of the Czar 
Nicno.as.’ He returned to Paris on the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, as bearer 
of the condolences of the Emperor of 
Russia to the King of the French. 
Again he went to work painting large 
battle-pieces, one of which, ‘The Tak- 
ing of Smala,’ is said to be the most 
gigantic canvas in the world. Of 
course, VERNET, with the revival of 
the fortunes of the Napo.rons, return- 
ed @ ses premiers amours, and be- 
came a warm admirer of Napoteon III. 

As a most prolific yet careful battle- 
painter, he will long be remembered. 
Posterity cannot forget him as long as 
the Palace of Versailles stands. 

The week of opera which Manager 
Grav gave the New-Yorkers was a boon 
which they were rot slow to appreciate, 
for the Academy of Music overflowed 
with fashionable audiences at each per- 
formance, and in a pecuniary sense, 
opera was never more successful; al- 
though, artistically, there were defects 
which are inseparable from seasons of 
such Liliputian shortness. In Boston, 
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no doubt, the company will exchange 
their notes for Uncle Sam’s, with equal 
advantage to themselves. Meanwhile 
the Aabitues of Irving-Place are looking 
forward to the arrival of Max Marerzex 
with the Havana troupe, who are to 
blend musical airs with March winds, 

The alternate rain and snow, and cold 
and heat, seem to have given a new im- 
petus the past month to the pleasure- 
seekers of New-York, and our theatrical 
managers have had little reason to com- 
plain of small returns. 

The great ‘hit’ of the season, thus 
far, is the production of ‘ Leah, the 
Forsaken,’ at Nrsio’s, with Miss Karr 
Bateman in the leading réle. <A liberal 
translation from the German of Mosen- 
THAL’S ‘Debora,’ the play necessarily 
loses somewhat in the transformation; 
but it is brought out in the most 
thorough and artistic manner, with care- 
ful stage-management, beautiful scenery, 
and a strong corps of players; and has 
already attracted crowded and fashion- 
able houses for weeks with no diminu- 
tion of interest. The amount of criti- 
cism which is showered upon Miss Bate- 
MAN from every quarter is proof sufficient 
of her greatness as a tragic actress: 
young, charming, and already famous, 
this new achievement has placed her at 
the head of our native artistes. One feels 
an intensity of interest, approaching ex- 
quisite pain, when she curses her false 
lover in the church-yard; and in the 
last scene, when, as a returned wanderer, 
and a mere wreck of her former self, she 
discovers the name of his child, and 
falls upon its little neck, the hardest 
heart is moved to tears; indeed, from 
beginning to end, she commands the 
closest and most flattering attention. 

In an interim of three nights between 
the engazements of Mr. Roperts and 
Miss Bateman, Mr. Dantet E. Banp- 
MAN, a young German, made his first ap- 
pearance on an American stage, choos- 
ing the character of ‘Shylock.’ Discard- 
ing the ‘old-school’ in every respect, 
with modern costume, and modern act- 
ing, he needed only a more perfect pro- 
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nunciation of our language to make him 
decidedly successful, and, as it was, he 
gained many friends, and gave promise 
of a brilliant future. 

The old standard comedies, none the 
better for their antiquity, with an oc- 
casional new revival, by way of variety, 
still draw at Watiack’s; and be the 
pay good, bad, or indifferent, it is 
gencral y made the most of at this up- 
town resort. The parts assigned to the 
several members of the company are 
carefully studied and faithfully rendered, 
and there are none of those unpleasant 
drawbacks and hitches which are too 
common in American theatres. 

A word of commendation is due Mr. 
Lester WaALLAcK’s ‘Claude Melnotte,’ in 
the ‘Lady of Lyons.’ His rendition of 
the character is capitally done, and he 
will seldom find one so well suited in 
every respect to his versatile powers. 
Mrs. Hory’s ‘Pauline’ in this piece is 
very effective. 

Such comedies as ‘Bosom Friends,’ 
‘Love and Money,’ and ‘Secrets Worth 
Knowing,’ are well calculated to de- 
velop the resources of the company 
which Mr. W attack has gathered about 
him; but such Frenchified trash as 
‘Pauline’ is unworthy of them, and 
should not be tolerated at all. Sensa- 
tion novels dramatized are very much 
like gilded rubbish on the stage, and it 
is a great mistake to cater to the popular 
raving for excitement by producing them. 

A vivid little domestic drama, entitled 
‘The Chimney Corner,’ has proved at- 
tractive at Winter Garden; and a more 
comprehensive picture of humble life in 
England has seldom been painted on 
‘the boards.’ The ‘Peter Probity’ of 
Mr. C. W. Covrpock is a character by 
itself, and a faithful daguerreotype of 
life ; something to be remembered with 
a quiet pleasure for many a day. Mr. 
Davinez has added much to his fame 
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by his very natural conception of the 
character of ‘Simon Probity,’ aged 
ninety-one; and Mr. Davenport and 
Miss CouLpock have proved themselves 
meritorious. 

Mr. Cov.pock shared the honors of this 
establishment with Madame Isapetnia 
Cusas, who, not content with her very 
flattering reputation as a danseuse, must 
needs test her powers as a pantomime 
actress in ‘The French Spy,’ afore- 
time one of the far-famed Crvesre’s 
specialties. If an enthusiastic recep- 
tion and rapturous.applause are any 
evidence, her success was almost un- 
limited. She is indeed very graceful 
and attractive. Her benefit night was a 
perfect ovation, and young New-York is 
fascinated with her charms. 

The réappearance of Epwix Boorn at 
this theatre after a successful provincial 
tour, was a dramatic treat which the 
public accepted with a relish. A more 
refined and cultivated artist does not 
grace the stage in any country. 

At Lavra Keene’s Mrs. Joun Woop 
has been playing in ‘The Pride of the 
Market,’ ‘Pet of the Petticoats,’ and 
such light plays. 

Those who visit this theatre can hard- 
ly complain of any very ‘heavy’ work 
unless, indeed, the introduction of the 
Arab Giant in PLancue’s fairy extrava- 
ganza, ‘The Fair One with the Golden 
Locks,’ may be regarded in this light; 
but people who seek amusement alone 
are doubtless satisfied. 

The success of the German opera, 
under the management of Carn An- 
scnutz, still continues unabated. At 
present the company are dividing their 
time between New-York and Brooklyn. 
The French theatre, at Nrsxo’s Saloon, 
continues open; and all the places of 
public amusement are making fortunes 
for their managers. To them this ter- 
rible war is a perfect Gop-send. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Pvusiisnep IN THE Untrep States rrom Janvary Ist, 1863, ro Fesruary 10rn, 
1863, wita tHe Price or EACH Book ATTACHED. 


Prepared for the KNICKERBOCKER, by WALTER Low, 823 Broadway, New-York. 


Anprews: The Life of our Lord upon the 
Earth; considered in its Historical, Chro- 
nological, and Geographical Relations. By 
Samuel J. Andrews. 8vo, muslin, 2.25. 

Hints to Company Officers on their Military 
Duties. By Lieut.-Col. C. C. Andrews, 
U.S.A. 18mo, muslin, 50. 

Bacon: The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron 
of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England. Collected 
and edited by James Spedding, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Robert Leslie 
Ellis, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and Douglas Denon Heath, 
Barrister -at- Law, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. V. Muslin, 1.50. 

Brappon: Aurora Floyd. A Novel. By M. 
E. Braddon. 8vo, paper, 25. 

The Lady Lisle. A Novel. By Mis 
Braddon. 8vo, paper, 50. Muslin, 

Lady Audley’s Secret. A Novel. By M. E. 
Braddon. 8vo, paper, 50. Muslin, 75. 
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Brents: The Patriots and Guerrillas of East- 
Tennessee and Kentucky. The Sufferings 
of the Patriots, also the Experience of the 
Author as an Oificer in the Union Army, 
including Sketches of Noted Guerrillas and 
Distinguished Patriots. By Major J. A. 
Brents. 12mo, paper, 25. 

Carpenter: Transition: a Remembrance of 
Emma Whiting. By Hugh Smith Carpen- 
ter. 12mo, muslin, 1.00. 


Cuase: Hellas: her Monuments and Scen- 
ery. By Tiomas Chase, M.A. 12mo, mus- 
lin, 1.00. 

Chronicles of Carlingford. A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘Mrs. Margaret Maitland,’ ete. 
8vo, paper, 75. Muslin, 1.00. 

Cotutiss: No Name. A Novel. By Wilkie 
Collins. Illustrated by John McLennan. 
8vo, paper, 1.25. Muslin, 1.50. 

Cotenso: Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans; newly Translated and Explained, 
from a Missionary Point of View. By the 
Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Na- 
tal. 12mo, muslin, 1.25. 

Dickens: Works of, Charles Dickens. House- 
hold Edition. Illustrated from Drawings by 
F. O. C. Darley and John Gilbert.—David 
Copperfield in four vols. 4.00. 


DisturNELL: Blue Book; or, Register of Offi- 
cers and Agents, Civil, Military and Naval, 
in the Service of the United States, cor- 
rected to November, 1862, showing the 
Rank and Name of each Person elected 
or appointed to Office, the State or Coun- 
ty in which he was born, and the compen- 


sation and emoluments allowed: giving also, 
the Regular and Volunteer Force of the 
United States, and the names, force, and 
condition of all Ships and Vessels belong- 
ing to the Navy, taken from official author- 
ities ; together with the Census of 1860, by 
States and Territories. Compiled by J. 
Disturnell. 8vo, muslin, 1.50. 


Dorgan: Studies. 
12mo, muslin, 75. 


sy John A. Dorgan. 


Duparcg: Elements of Military Art and 
History: Comprising the History of the 
Tactics of the Separate Arms, the Combi- 
nation of the Arms, and the minor Opera- 
tions of war. By Edward de la Barre Du- 
pareq, Captain of Engineers, and Professor 
of the Military Art in the Imperial School 
of Saint Cyr. Translated by Brigadier- 
General George W. Cullum, U.S.A., Chief 
of the Staff of Major-General H. W. Hal- 
leck, U.S.A. 8vo, muslin, 4.00. 


GuTurie: Speaking to the Heart. Sermons 
for the People. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
12mo, muslin, 75. 


Horxiys: Lectures on Moral Science, deliv- 
ered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. 
By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Williams College. 12mo, muslin, 1.25. 


Iiveo: Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
Translated from the original French, by 
Charles E. Wilbour. New Library edition 
in five volumes.—Vol. I. Fantine. 12mo, 
muslin, 1.00. 


Kerr: Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. Second Se- 
ries. 12mo, muslin, 1.25. 


Key: Fourteen Months in American Bastiles. 
By Frank Howard Key. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents — reduced to 25. 


Kwox: A Year with St. Paul; or, Fifty-two 
Lessons for the Sundays of the Year. By 
Charles E. Knox. 12mo, muslin, 1.00. 


KroummacuEr: The Risen Redeemer; the 
Gospel History from the Resurrection to 
the Day of Pentecost. By F. W. Krum- 
macher, D.D., Author of ‘ Elijah the Tish- 
bite.” Translated from the German, by 
John T. Betts. 12mo, muslin, 1.00. 


Lever: Barrington: a Novel. By Charles 
Lever. 8vo, paper, 50. 

Lines Left Out; or, some of the Histories left 
out in ‘Line upon Line.’ The first part re- 
lates events in the times of the Patriarchs 
and the Judges. By the Author of ‘Line 
upon Line,’ ‘ Peep of Day,’ ete. 18mo, 
cloth, 75. 
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Lorine — Fretp: Correspondence on_ the 
Present Relations between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, between 
Charles G. Loring, of Boston, and Edwin 
W. Field, of London. 8vo, paper, 50. 


Macpurr: TheThoughts of God. By the Rev. 
J. R. Macduff, Author of ‘Morning and 
Night Watches. 18mo, muslin, 50. 


Manan: An Answer to Bishop Colenso. By 
M. Mahan, D.D. 12mo, muslin, 75. 


Mason: Manual of Gymnastic Exercises for 
Schools and Families. By Samuel W. Ma- 
son, Master of the Eliot School, Boston. 
12mo, half bound, 30. 


Merepira: Poems. By Owen Meredith. In 
two volumes, blue and gold. 32mo, 2.00. 


Morrorp: Sprees and Splashes ; or, Droli 
Recollections of Town and Country. A 
Book for rail-road rides and odd half-hours. 
By Henry Morford. 12mo, paper, 75. 
Muslin, 1.00. 

Puetan — Bercer: The Illustrated Hand- 
Book of Billiards. The American Game, 
by Michael Phelan; the French Game, by 
Claudius Berger. 12mo, paper, 25. 


NOTICES OF NEW 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

No Name. By Wirkre Cotiixs. Harper and 
Brothers. 

Avrora Fioyp. By Miss M. E. Brappoy. 
T. B. Peterson and Brothers. ; 

Curonicces or Cartrincrorp. By the Author 
of ‘Margaret Maitland.’ Harper and Bro- 
thers. 

Verner’s Prive. A Tale of Domestic Life. 
By Mrs. Henry Woop. T. B. Peterson and 
Brothers. 

Barrineton. By Cartes Lever. Harper 
and Brothers. . 

Ix the preface to the English edition 
of ‘No Name,’ Mr. Coturns tells his read- 
ers that he regards himself as an artist 
in the construction of fiction, and shows 
his perfect self- satisfaction with the re- 
sults of his labors. This is much for an 
author to arrogate to himself; but it 
shows, incontestably, that what he aim- 
ed at he achieved; and his achievements 
have been such as to justify him in com- 
ing to the conclusion, that in the art of 
plotting, he has no superior. But un- 
fortunately, every thing in his recent 
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Penny : The Employments of Women; A 
Cyclopedia of Woman’s Work. By Vir- 
ginia Penny. 12mo, muslin, 1.50. 


Puetrs: Holy Land, with Glimpses of Eu- 
rope and Egypt. A Year’s Tour. By 8. 
Dryden Phelps, D.D. Twenty-two Engray- 
ings. 12mo, muslin, 1.50. 


Ressett: My Diary North and South. By 
William Howard Russell. 8vo, paper, with 
portrait, 50. 12mo, muslin, 1.25. 


Sevewrck: A Talk with my Pupils. By Mrs. 
Charles Sedgwick, 12mo, muslin, 1.00. 


Ssetpon: A Manual of Elementary Instrue- 
tion, for the use of Public and Private 
Schools, and Normal Classes, containing a 
graduated course of Object Lessons for 
Training the Senses, oad Developing the 
Faculties of Children. By E. A. Sheldon, 
Superintendent of Schools, Oswego, N. Y. 
12mo, muslin, 1.50. 


Stowe: Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. A new edition in one 
volume. 12mo, muslin, 1.50. 


Woop: Verner’s Pride. <A Tale of Domestic 
Life. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 8vo, paper, 
Two vols. 1.00. One vol. muslin, 1.25. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


works, and the one un der review espe 
cially, is subordinate to the plot. He 
starts with an elaborated and compli- 
cated design, and executes it with a 
skill and ingenuity which are surpris- 
ing. 

His novels have been not inappro- 
priately called puzzles; and it is just 
such puzzles that most puzzle the noy- 
elist to invent. Many a good writer has 
all the requisites for producing a good 
model, in every essential but the plot — 
and with most works of fiction, that is 
precisely the most important part. With 
a good plot, indifferent characters may 
be played off against each other so as 
to arouse the reader’s interest at every 
page. Without it the author has to 
rely upon the merits of his style, and 
the genuine interest which he may 
arouse apart from plotting. But it is 
obvious that even novelists of genius 
labor under serious disadvantage as 
popular writers, in dispensing with a 
plot the intricacies of which would 
have been sufficient to arouse and sus- 
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tain curiosity, not only as to the ulti- 
mate result, but the various interme- 
diate phases and vicissitudes through 
which the leading dramatis persone 
would pass; and so add greatly to the 
charm of style. But it is not impos- 
sible that even clever plotting may be 
carried to excess. There is a limit to 
probability, and to the human: capa- 
city for discovering amusement in fol- 
lowing the delicate threads of a tan- 
gled skein to the final unravelling. 
Life is not, after all, the web of mys- 
tery which some novelists would seem 
to believe. The manceuvring of the 
young lady who finds herself without 
an expected inheritance from her fa- 
ther, in’ consequence of her parents 
having neglected the marriage - tie too 
long, to marry the heir under an as- 
sumed character, is a species of strate- 
gy which gives amply play to Mr. Co1- 
Lins’s peculiar powers of writing. The 
character who is matched against her, 
in the person of the cunning, selfish 
house - keeper to the foolish heir, is 
well played off; and the contest be- 
tween these, as to which shall succeed 
in securing the simpleton for her own 
purposes is so well depicted as to 
make the reader follow the progress of 
their scheming with a constant desire to 
know what is coming next. The law 
has supplied Mr. Cotiys with much of 
the material for ‘No Name,’ (a title sug- 
vested by the girl in question, together 
with her sister, finding herself not only 
without fortune but without a name; ) 
and he has made fine use of the ‘ New- 
gate Calendar.’ 


The same remark is also applicable to 
Miss Brappon’s ‘Aurora Floyd,’ reprint- 
ed from ‘Temple Bar.’ It is a highly 
sensational story, full of clever, spright- 
ly, and powerful writing, although cal- 
culated to make us believe that modern 
society is sadly in need of moral im- 
provement. It is, indeed, much to be 
regretted, that talent, such as some 
among the best of our modern novel- 
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ists possess, should not be directed 
into purer channels, and that the pub- 
lic taste is no more refined than the 
great popularity of several of their re- 
cent works would seem to_ indicate. 
In thus speaking, we do not mean to 
imply that Witkre Cotuiys’s, or Miss 
Brappon’s novels, are in the least more 
objectionable in this respect than the 
majority of the works of fiction of 
the present day; but it is evident that 
they are not exactly the most whole- 
some reading that could be put into 
the hands of young ladies. Miss Brap- 
DON writes with great fluency and ease, 
and appears to have a natural aptitude 
for plotting. In abandoning the stage 
and music - teaching for this depart- 
ment of literature, we do not think 
she has mistaken her vocation. The 
first chapter of ‘Aurora Floyd’ is a 
story in itself. It tells the history of 
Mr. ArcuipaLp FLoyp who came from 
‘the land o’ cakes,’ and worked his way 
up in the world till he became the se- 
nior partner of the great banking firm of 
FLoyp, Fioyp and Ftoyp, Lombard- 
street. It pictures him at his country 
residence, a bachelor past the prime of 
life, desolate and wealthy. It follows 
him to the theatre of a Lancashire 
town, where he falls in love with an 
actress — Miss Exiza Propper by name 
and marries her immediately ; her 
theatrical acquaintances assuring her, 





in language more sincere than elegant, 
that she would be a great fool to refuse 
an old fellow like him, with lots of 
money — for they had acquired an 
idea of his wealth by his treating them 
in an adjoining tavern. There is noth- 
ing very attractive about her but her 
bright, black eyes; she is a mystery 
to the ladies who meet her at her new 
home, and they speak evil and are jeal- 
ous of her; she is amazed at the grand- 
eur of her new position ; but earthly 
glory is short-lived, she dies, leaving 
behind a helpless babe and an incon- 
solable husband. It is this child — 
Avurora—who becomes the heroine of 
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the story, the plot of which we shall 
leave our readers to discover for them- 
selves, 

‘The Chronicles of Carlingford,’ re- 
printed from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
is a well-told tale of more than common 
lt is less 
sensational, in both style and incident, 
than either of the novels before referr- 
ed to; but it is full of that quiet power 
which absorbs attention. 


merit and genuine interest. 


In this re- 
spect, it may bear comparison with 
much in ‘Adam Bede.’ The latter did 
not aim to be a sensational novel; and 
its great success was due as much to 
its simplicity, and the absence of the 
sensational element, conventionally so- 
called, as to the novelty of accurately 
depicting a phase of English country- 
life, which had before been neglected 
by novelists. 


‘Verner’s Pride’ comes to us in two 
thick volumes, and we are shortly prom- 
ised another from the same prolific pen. 
The rapidity with which Mrs. Woop is 
giving the product of her copious fancy 
to the world is little less than marvel- 
lous. Her sex has already a well-earn- 
ed reputation for much talking, and Mrs, 
Woop seems determined to add thereto 
a reputation for much writing. How- 
ever formidable she may be with that 
ereat weapon, the human tongue, she 
ean hardly be more so than she is 
with the pen, by which she can so 
readily transmute the coin of her brain 
into the coin of the realm. We wish 
her all success; she is a clever woman; 
and although she has no genius, she has 
much industry; and as great industry 
and great genius are seldom allied in 
the same individual, it is just as well 
for her that she has sterling talent and 
good common-sense instead. 

‘Verner’s Pride’ is verbose; and if 
the story had been told in half the com- 
pass, it would have gained in interest 
considerably ; but the admirers of Mrs. 
Woop, and they are numerous, will 
doubtless find it as agreeable reading 
as most of its predecessors. 
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‘Barrington,’ Caartes Lever’s last, 
which was published in monthly parts 
in England, but not reprinted in its seri- 
al form on this side of the Atlantic, is 
an Irish story of the conventional type. 
There is very little that is Irish about 
such novels as these but the name. 
They are not redolent of the Irish sod, 
Their writers do not, even if they are 
Irish, speak or describe in the vein of 
the typical Irishmen who fill their 
pages, but as educated un- Irishmen 
with cosmopolitan tendencies. This 
remark is strongly applicable to Mr. 
Lever; but his works, nevertheless, 
pass current, even among some Irish- 
men, as the pure, unadulterated article. 
If, however, Irish novelists, in painting 
Irish character, would enter more into 
the spirit of their own nationality, 
they would succeed better, and give 
us real men and women instead of 
puppets, addicted to the mechanical 
utterance of stereotyped phrases. 

The literary merit of ‘ Barrington’ 
is such as we should expect from a 
writer of the reputation and experi- 
ence of Mr. Lever. The story is 
conceived and executed with skill 
and care; and if it lacks the spirit of 
‘Charles O”’ Malley,’ there will, nev- 
ertheless, be few among the readers of 
Mr. Lever’s former works, into whose 
hands it may fall, that will not find 
pleasure in its perusal. 


Tue Ixstitctes oF Mepicine. By Martyn 
Paine, M.D. Seventh edition. 
and Brothers. 


Harper 


Tuts work promises to occupy about 
the same position in medical literature 
that Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
does in general literature. Like the lat- 
ter, it displays great erudition, abundant 
familiarity with authorities, and exten- 
sive knowledge of the subjects upon 
which it treats. It is wide in scope, 
philosophical in argument, and has 
stood the test of time and scientific 
criticism. It has become a standard 


book of reference in the medical pro- 














fession, and doubtless has met with 
attentive perusal among the many 
searchers after knowledge who skim 
lightly over the surface of science. Its 
facts, inferences, and illustrations are 
the results of much study, and cdreful 
and industrious investigation added to 
long experience. The author's views, 
with regard to treatment, and espe- 
cially blood-letting, do not in every in- 
stance harmonize with those prevailing 
among physicians at the present day ; 
but it is fair to state, that he is neither 
bigoted to an idea nor blind to the march 
of improvement; and in the edition under 
notice, he makes his readers amply ac- 
quainted with the results of modern 


practice. 


My Diary Norra anp Sours. By WitiiaM 
Howarp Russett. Harper and Brothers. 


Few diaries can be made interesting 
without a free use of personalities, an in- 
dulgence of which those who keep them 
seldom debar themselves. Hence the diffi- 
culty of writing a spicy diary, and pub- 
lishing it during the life-time of those 
referred to in its pages, without commit- 
ing an offence against good taste. In the 
present case, however, the temptation 
to publish was too strong to be resist- 
ed. Mr. Russet had both a personal 
aud a pecuniary motive to serve in dish- 
ing up his memoranda in book - form as 
soon as possible. His love of notoriety 
was to be gratified, at the same time 
that he was to receive the solid ad- 
vantage of several hundred pounds 
sterling for copyright. 

Mr. Rvusse.t tells us, in his preface, 
that he was obliged to omit printing 
many passages which might cause pain 
or injury to individuals still living in the 
midst of a civil war; and that though 
he has extenuated much, he has set 
down naught in malice. While giving 


him full credit for this, it is very evi- 
dent that he has said a great deal about 
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people with whom he came in contact, 
which they would have much preferred 

not to have had said. It is annoying to 

most persons to find their private say- 

ings and doings jotted down, and thus 

made the property of the public. Mr. 

RussEtt might, we think, have omitted 

much more than he has done, in the 

way of trivial items and petty details, 

without impairing the general interest 

of his work; while the gain to his repu- 

tation for good taste would have been 

considerable. He has, however, shown 

a creditable forbearance towards those 
in this country who arrayed themselves 
in hostility against him; and some of 

his friends here will doubtless wish that 
he had done equally well by them. As a 
writer, Mr. Russeiu is greatly over-rat- 
ed; and he owes his reputation entirely 
to the London ‘Times.’ His style is 
flashy, a superior kind of penny-a-lin- 
ing, and lacks simplicity and vigor. He 
encumbers his descriptions with foreign 
phrases and classical allusions, and often 
in a manner which indicates that they 
have been ‘got up’ for the purpose; 
and that he possesses only a partial 
knowledge of their meaning. In his 
letters to the ‘Times,’ the peculiarities 
of this kind of writing were more ob- 
servable than they are in the ‘ Diary’ 
before us, which is more natural, and 
exhibits less straining after effect. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that 
there is nothing in this book to indicate 
that hostility to the North with which 
Mr. Russett was charged while in this 
country ; and the hubbub raised against 
him, while here, was to some extent un- 
reasonable. So far as it concerned the 
Union cause, it was immaterial whether 
he remained here or not; for of course 
the journal he represented could easily 
find another correspondent, equally if 
not more willing to misrepresent us, 
and expose the weaknesses of the na- 
tion; and indeed his successors have 
labored far more to damage Federa) 
interests in Europe than ever he did. 




























































EDITOR’S 


‘O.p Knick’ has still friends, one of 
whom, the genial poetess Harrie Tyne, 
writes thus concerning the Magazine in 
a note to its Editor : 


‘Ir has been our old family magazine 
since my childhood, and there are none of 
the new favorites which can fill its place to 
me. It is a specialty. There is nothing 
exactly like it. It is unique. I hope it may 
live a thousand years. And I rather hope 
(as I expect to go there) that they will pub- 
lish a KNICKERBOCKER in heaven. 

‘The ‘Table’ is the peculiar attraction of 
‘Knick,’ and must never be suffered to de- 
teriorate, so long as any of its old friends 
retain the power of concocting tid-bits rich 
and rare. Those who have made spicing 
their forte, must especially be rallied — 
as there is nothing which relishes like sea- 
soning, especially when the tone of the pub- 
lie system is down (as is the case now) from 
any depressing influence like that of the 
war. Let all the old Knickersocker Bri- 
gade rally and forward, armed with what- 
ever they can lay hands upon — puns, squibs, 
jokes, hits, parodies, satires, all the artillery 
of the jolly Zouaves—and we can bombard 
the great heart of the world o’ care, and 
storm and carry it spite of all the intrench- 
ments which war and distress, wounds and 
anxiety, have thrown up. 

‘Hoping that all the old staff will codperate 
with you, (better than McCLe.ian’s officers 
did with Porr,) I am, 

‘Very truly yours, always, 
* Hattie Tyre.’ 


Tue following dialogue actually took 
place recently, between a guest at one 
of our metropolitan hotels and a sable 
waiter connected with the establishment. 
There is about it not only a keen wit, 
which will be relished, but an underly- 
ing evidence as well of the supreme in- 


TABLE. 


difference with which too many of the 
negroes regard our present internation- 
al quarrel, in its relations to their wel- 
fare as a race: 


‘Guest: ‘WELL, JIM, you are going to 
join a colored regiment at once, I suppose ?’ 

‘Jim: ‘Me, Massa?. O no, me nebber tink 
ob it at all.’ 

‘Guest: ‘Never thought of it! I am sur- 
prised. I supposed all your people would 
embrace the first opportunity to take up 
arms eagerly. But why are you not going 
to fight?’ 

‘Jim: ‘ Well, Massa, I tell yer. Did yer 
ebber see two dogs fightin’ ober a bone?’ 

‘Guest: ‘Yes, of course; but what has 
that to do with it?’ 

‘Jim: ‘Why, don’t yer see, Massa? de 
bone nebber fight; de bone take no part in 
de conflic’. De Norf an’ Souf are de two 
dogs fightin’ ; we niggers are de bone; we 
do wt take no part in de conflic’ !”” 


‘Dear Knick: The wonderful sayings 
and doings of infantile prodigies have 
been, from time immemorial, a specialty 
in all Editors’ Tables; so, without apolo- 
gy, I beg to introduce to the jovial circle 
gathered around ‘Old Kwyick’s mahoga- 
ny,’ (?) Master MANNING , aged-two-and- 
a-half years, whose name is evidently one 
of those which ‘ were not born to die.’ 

‘One day little Mannine ‘told a fib,’ and 
was sentenced to eat a crust of stale bread 
(which he hates with all his heart) as a pun- 
ishment. The following Sabbath evening he 
was alone with his mother, who was teach- 
ing him the hymn beginning, 





‘Bless. this little congregation,’ 


when he abruptly interrupted her with the 
query: ‘Mamma, what be a tondedation ?’ 
‘Why, a church full of people is a congrega- 
tion, my son,’ was the reply. ‘Be we a ton- 
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dedation, mamma?’ ‘ Yes, dear, in one sense 


the 


little fellow slipped quietly 


perhaps ; at rate, we 
The 


down from his mother’s lap, and went out 


any may sing 


: : 
hymn. 


of the room; in a few moments he return- 
ed, and demurely laid a dry crust of bread 
on her knee, saying, very soberly: 

*‘*Mamma, eat dat; mamma tell fib, we is 
not a tondedation! ’ 

‘On another occasion, standing near his 
mother while she was arranging some flow- 
‘ Mamma, 


‘Our heavenly 


ers, MAanninG asked suddenly : 
who make voses ved ?’ 
FATHER the 


He thought a moment, 


makes roses red, MANNING,’ 
was the answer. 
and then said, musingly: ‘I under if He 
will make my pussy tat’s tail yed.’. Then 
down he went on his knees, clasped his 
tiny hands, and prayed audibly, ‘O dear 
heaven’y Farver, pease make my pussy 
tat’s tail yed;’ bursting out the moment 
he had finished: ‘Pussy tat! Pussy tat! 
tum here an’ have ’oor tail made nice an’ 
ved!’ 


Ir strikes us that we have heard 
something like the following before, but 
we give it for what it is worth: 


‘Dear Kyick: When at Munich, not long 
ago, I met a German professor, a translation 
into English of one of whose works I had 
just previously seen, and which I considered 
did his book great injustice. 

‘* Professor,’ said I, ‘that’s a wretched 
translation of your last book.’ 

‘* Yes,’ he replied; ‘verily, I have been 
translated. 

‘This play upon the double meaning of 
the word, by one only slightly acquainted 
with the language, convinced me that my 
friend was somewhat of a wit.’ 


Mr. Epwarp Spencer furnishes the 


‘Table’ with a few words about 


Gallantry. 


‘Reicion, chivalry, gallantry, make up 
the Middle-Age romance. Out of that trin- 
ity, and by means of it, all their creations 
were evoked. 

‘What is the true origin of gallantry, 
giving the word its pristine sense: chivalric 
devotion to and reverence for woman; not 
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its modern use, among us: social folly ; 
with the French, a polished form of vice? The 
word is not Frankish nor Teutonic; we first 
encounter it in the pages of Grorrrey of 
Monmouth. 

‘Hattam, in his ‘ History of Literature,’ 
says, that neither Christianity and its influ- 
ences, nor Teutonic manners, nor yet Arabic 
induced this Mariol- 
atry to the whole sex, of which the mother 


usages extension of 
Ile as- 
signs, as causes for it, the greater favor 
shown to women by the Roman law, (Jus 
civile,) in regard especially to their recog- 
nized property-rights ; the respect paid to 
them by the clergy, who, like all men de- 


of Jests was the representative. 


barred, as a class, from close intercourse with 
them, were disposed to magnify wonderfully 
their attributes, and deem them more angel- 
ic than they really are, (and who, besides, 
in obedience to the shrewd system of their 
great hierarchy, made the conciliation and 
elevation of woman one grand and leading 
element of the Church’s polity ;) finally, the 
gay idleness of the nobility, who, saving oc- 
casional campaigns, had no occupations be- 
yond hunting, eating, and courtship. 

‘T think, however, that Hatiam has over- 
looked a single circumstance that had more 
to do with gallantry than perhaps any other. 
This was the fact of the Crusades, which, as 
all know, were synchronous with the origin 
and development of gallantry. For what 
could possibly tend in a greater degree to 
enhance that chivalry of feeling and gallan- 
try of manner — or rather that high estima- 
tion of and intense devotion for woman, and 
that implicit faith in the essential nobility of 
la belle sexe, of which these sentiments were 
the outward symbols — than the simple fact 
of the men being away from home so long, 
and hence, in proportion to the distance and 
the duration of their wanderings, being en- 
couraged to cherish a bitter-sweet nostalgia, 
and a keen, hallowed remembrance of the 
dear ones at home? ‘The girl I left behind 
me,’ her faults and foibles all lost in the en- 
chantment of distance, would reign in the 
memory like ‘a splepdid angel, newly drest, 
save wings, for heaven ;’ and each thought 
of her would ‘ make a sun-shine in the shady 
places’ of the longing, lonesome soul. We 
have all seen many a striking instance of the 
workings of this principle in our early Cali- 
fornians, who were the most chivalric men in 
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existence, because in so great a degree de- 
parred from intercourse with the sex.* 

‘In addition to this immediate effect of ab- 
sence in inducing the impression of heroic 
excellences, we must give credit to the com- 
parisons the Crusaders would naturally insti- 
tute between their own women at home, 
with their modest reserve of manner; their 
principles of high virtue, their devout con- 
ceptions of duty, and that depraved class of 
the sex, (Bayaderes, minstrels, jongleures, 
ete.,) whom alone they would meet in fam- 
iliar terms in the East. So situated, we can 
readily perceive how natural it would be 
for the wayfarers, palmers, and warriors, to 
return home imbued with an intense devo- 
tion for the sex, and a fond yet reverential 
regard for the women of their love, from 
whom they had endured the pangs of such 
long and weary separation. 

‘These sentiments necessarily originated a 
change in their manner, greater subservience, 
truer courtesy, a more respectful demeanor ; 
and the women, who are by nature the skil- 
fulest tacticians, the most adroit diploma- 
tists on the earth, would of course shower re- 
ciprocal favors upon these sons of the cross, 
who were at once such heroes in achieve- 
ment, ‘et st gentils en amour ;’ doing so 
partly from the inherent gratitude that is so 
largely their characteristic, partly for the 
sake of substantial benefits to accrue. The 
consequence of all this would be immediate- 
ly a universal change in the manners of all 
towards them; for all others of the ‘ stay- 
at-homes’ would be compelled, in self-de- 
fence, to emulate, to rival, and to excel these 
chivalrie graces, which brought so many re- 
wards in their train, and the absence of 
which resulted in such neglect and disgrace. 

‘Thus initiated and thus fostered, it is easy 
to see how the manners and customs of gal- 
lantry were so thoroughly engrafted upon 
the whole Feudal System.’ 


ANOTHER correspondent sends us the 
following quaint, sensible bit of advice 
to young ladies : 

‘Ir you have blue eyes, you need not 
languish; if you have black eyes, you need 
not leer; if you have a pretty ankle, there 
is no occasion to wear short pétticoats; if 


* ‘Vide Dr. J. W. Patmer’s ‘ The New and the 
Old,’ in the Sketch of ‘ The Old Adobe.’ 
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you are doubtful as to that point, there can 
be no harm in letting them be long; if you 
have good teeth, do not laugh for the pur- 
pose of showing them; if you have bad 
ones, by all means shut your mouth and 
smile; if you have pretty arms and hands, 
there can be no objection to your playing 
on the harp ; if you are disposed to be 
clumsy, work tapestry; if you dance well, 
dance but seldom; if you dance ill, never 
dance at all; if you sing well, make no pre- 
vious excuses ; if you sing indifferently, hes- 
itate not a moment when you are asked, for 
few people are judges of singing, but every 
one will be sensible of your desire to please ; 
if you would obtain power, be condescend- 
ing; but, above all, (mark!) if you are 
asked to be married, say, ‘Yes!’ for you 
may never be asked a second time!’ 


X Lobe, F Dobe Another’s Ber. 


I rove that baby-boy, and why ? 
I loved his mother long before 

She ceased to sing her lullaby, 
To China dolls upon the floor. 


Whene’er she threw her playthings by, 
I lingered at her side the while; 

And waited, with a jealous eye, 
To catch ber first approving smile. 


And when she bloomed a maiden fair, 
The promise of her budding grace, 
I often stroked her golden hair, 
And wooed the roses to her face. 


And once beneath a maple-tree, 
When we were dreaming side by side 
’ sy - r 
Sweet girl! I drew her close to me, 
And told her she should be my bride. 


No whisper from her lips replied, 

But in her eyes the answer shone; 
She nestled closer to my side, 

And pressed her heart upon my own. 


*T was all we said, what I have told, 
The while beneath the maple-tree ; 

And yet a volume would not hold 
The meaning of those words to me. 


We parted there at even-tide, 
To meet as we had met before ; 

Nor heard the breezes when they sighed 
Their raven cry of ‘ Nevermore.’ 


Ah! fatal winds that bore away 
My bark upon the worldly tide! 

I floated ’mid the fair and gay, 
And she became another’s bride. 
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But now I hear across the street, 
A youthful mother’s roundelay ; 

And echoes in my heart repeat 
The ditty of another day. 


The shouting of a cherub boy, 
Commingles with the mother’s glee : 
How time has vivified the toy 
She rocked upon her childish knee! 


I breathe no idle wellaway, 

Nor longing sigh for other’s joy ; 
But while I hear that roundelay, 

I love, I love another’s boy. 


From among the manuscripts, which 
have long crowded the Editor’s table, 
we select one, entitled, 


OWenebrior. 


‘Ir was a dream, of course; yet the im- 
pression is so vivid, and the keeping, in 
every respect, so perfect, that I can scarcely 
rid my mind of the idea of its actual occur- 
rence. Yet it must have been a dream, for 
my thoughts, awake, have never pursued a 
similar train, nor ever built up a like struc- 
ture of argument, 

‘Let me try to reproduce it, just as the 
whole occurred. 

‘It was during a dark and stormy night, 
full of the despairing chill and bitter wild- 
ness of November rain. I was alone, and 
perhaps not a little under the depressing in- 
fluences of the weather. My thoughts fled 
apace, dragging me after them in their wild 
chase into the gelid darkness and murk of 
the incomprehensible. During all the day I 
had been hammering away at metaphysics 
and psychology, tracing opinion up and 
down its epochal phases, through all its 
tidal flux and reflux, with a bitterly increas- 
ing scorn for man’s littleness and inconsis- 
tency, his miseries and his follies. 

‘But now I had flung the books aside, ut- 
terly weary of them, and sat by the fire, 
with my pipe at my lips, while fancies of a 
thousand indefinite things of that shadowy 
tenor for which we can call up no verbal 
definition, floated vaguely through my mind. 
Gradually I lapsed into a deeper reverie, that 
was perhapé more like a dream, so dusk and 
vapory were its outlines and proportions. 

‘I saw myself, I thought, in the third per- 
son, and with the penetration, the coldness 
of clairvoyant vision. Of the mode of it, I 
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am not able to speak; but the semblance 
was as if I stood apart and saw myself, not 
the individual, but the typical man. I did 
not see the concrete MELLILOT, of this pres- 
ence, but any Metiitot, MeLuior as an ab- 
stracted entity, having a MeELuiLorrtic soul 
and body. While I gazed, I fancied that 
this abstract man, by some process I cannot 
analyze, could not, in fact, discover the me- 
thod of, was disintegrated, and separated 
into two distinct constituents, which repre- 
sented, in my thought, the two component 
elements of man. These stood side by side, 
yet apart, and intuitively I named them re- 
spectively the ‘ Spiritual’ and the ‘ Sensual.’ 

‘They were not simply soul and body, for 
each of these simulacra possessed something 
of both, and was alive; the separation had 
been effected on another principle than 
death, and was what I have called it—a 
disintegration of the vital, viable man. It 
was as when you precipitate a solution, and 
obatin its two elements apart. 


‘The two stood side by side, as I have 
said, so that I was able, with a half-curious 
horror, to compare them together. The 
principle, which I have named the ‘ Sensual,’ 
took upon itself the form of a beast, such as 
I have never seen, such, in fact, as never did 
exist — but resembling most in every thing 
except size, for it was much smaller, a hy- 
brid between the rhinoceros and the hippo- 
potamus. Low, and thick, and strong, and 
gross, it was the most perfect embodiment of 
the bestial that could be imagined. Espe- 
cially did I notice the eye, small, twinkling, 
full of low cunning, and speaking of brute 
appetite, and brute will to satisfy it; and 
the texture and color of the hide, which was 
tough, without hair, and of a smoky brown 
hue, most like that of a cured bacon-flitch, 
shiny and greasy. This beast, with his 
massive grossness of frame, standing before 
me there, without a single feature to attract, 
but all-pervaded with a repulsiveness totally 
unredeemed, proclaimed its own nature, and 
the quality it typified, beyond chance of any 
misinterpretation. With disgust I noticed 
these things, and its strength, its compla- 
cency, and its evidently well-founded abso- 
lute reliance on self, and entire life in the 
present, and turned away, shuddering, to be- 
hold its cofmpanion. 

‘If the ‘Sensual’ was characterized, in its 
physical and visible presentation, by peculiar 
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strength, force, and massiveness, equally, as 
it stood before me, was the ‘Spiritual’ char- 
acterized by the infirmity of peculiar and 
vacillating weakness, which its form at once 
expressed and typified. In shape, a man, 
but translucent, and only semi-material. Tall 
and well-made in outline, it seemed of gauze, 
of a pale, pearly, yet perfectly transparent 
color, through which the spectral bones and 
impracticable viscera showed plainly. The 
face was full of capacity for the heavenly, 
but yet utterly and entirely feeble, unreliant, 
dependent; the figure of that unsubstantial 
make and uncertain pose, which the wind, 
even be it the lightest zephyr, could sway 
to-and-fro at will, and perhaps dissipate alto- 
gether. There was about it also a general 
shadowy motion, vague, unreal, purposeless, 
that made still more distressing the impres- 
sion of feebleness conveyed by its ensemble. 

‘Even while I gazed, the two blended to- 
gether again, and I saw only the man, the 
result of this so mysterious union — the man 
MetuiLor, myself again. 

‘*You were impatient,’ said the Rabbi 
Micuart BEN Hakkaposn, in his deep, im- 
pressive, melodious tones, 

‘How he got into the chair by me, whence 
he came from, what he was, I don’t know; 
but there he was, Rabbi Micuaegt, of the 
House of Judah, and a lineal descendant of 
that Rabbi Aser, who wrote the Talmud 
of Babylon —a tall, venerable old man, 
with long hair, and a grand beard of silvery 
whiteness. His face was enstamped with all 
the calmness of consummate wisdom, and 
his large lovely eyes gleamed with the pur- 
est fire I ever beheld. He wore the garb of 
a respectable professor, to which was added 
a tall cap of purple velvet, surmounting his 
broad, white, unwrinkled brow, and about 
his shoulder a sash of blue satin, inscribed 
all over with mystic characters, wrought in 
gold thread. 

‘* You were impatient; 0 my son! Dreams 
are sent of Gop, and should not be disre- 
garded. This vision was sent you, a symbol 
of man’s condition, of his imperfection and 
depravity —- as he would be —as he is, 
where aidance comes not to him from the 
superior powers. Now, had you seen the 
vision to its end, as it was in your power to do, 
could you have simply accepted it, as a thing 
sent, without query or cavil, you would have 
beheld the ‘Spiritual,’ in the inspiration na- 
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tural to its higher capabilities, calling for aid 
from where aid is never denied the good 
purpose. You would then have seen it gift- 
ed with a proper body, and with strength 
and force inlaid upon its purity, and with so 
bright and resplendent a glory of presence, 
that the grosser part, previously so predomi- 
nant, would have crumbled away before it, 
into the rottenness and dust of eternal dis- 
solution. Antecedent, however, to this 
melting away of earthiness in the presence 
of the divine, you would have had to ob- 
serve how glorious the invested figure was, 
in comparison with the bestiality of its com- 
panion. You would have seen how the 
‘Sensual’ set off the ‘Spiritual,’ as a dark 
back - ground reveals the portrait. You 
would have made yourself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the one, by the act of compar- 
ing it with the other; and only in this way 
could you have done so. This brings me to 
the main purpose of my visit, for in this way 
we can explain why sin , 

‘Whether I committed at this point the 
unpardonable fault of nodding, whether the 
Rabbi Micuare, BEN Hakkaposn had busi- 
ness elsewhere, or whatever was the cause, 
the mellifluous utterances suddenly ceased. 
I looked up; I was alone, and my pipe had 
quite gone out. 

‘Rabbi Micwak.t BEN Hakkaposi has not 
visited me since; and as for MeEL.itor, he 
has remained ‘ /otus, teres,’ and is getting 
‘votundus’ rapidly on hog and hominy.’ 
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How painfully true are these words 
about 
Ellness. 


‘How entirely devoid of resources does a 
man become when ill! All enjoyable things 
flee him; the common affairs of life take all 
an evil turn; and things, erewhile tolerable, 
now become utterly insufferable. We are cross 
without reason ; we find fault with every 
thing, seeing specks and flaws in what, were 
we in our normal state, would be rarely im- 
maculate. Not only this, but we become 
unjust, harsh, disputatious; we quarrel con- 
tinually, and often without ground. 

‘Our senses, also, are involved. Our hear- 
ing grows so acute, that it catches and distin- 
guishes between all sounds; magnifies them, 
and suffers immeasurable torture therefrom. 
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Words are thunder-claps, doors slam cannon- 
like, foot-steps creak like the gates of hell, | 
and children at play waken more fiendish 
echoes than those that reverberate from the 
Seventh Circle of the torture-bearing damn- 
ed! Our eyes ache, the balls arch out as if 
under pressure, and painfully roll between 





their dry lids; we see strange sights, suffer 





from spectral illusions, and are visited by 
from 





unblest* goblins, dire and nameless, 





dark and unholy regions, who whisper 
hateful words in our ears, and fill up our 
thoughts with impure and fearful sugges- 


Away, illness, curse and blight of 






tions. 
life! thou that sappest all our equanimity, 
and bringest no compensation in thy train! 






Away, foul demon !’ 






‘Upon how sharp a pen is it allowable 
asks a 
about 





to impale a mean Dutchman ?’ 
correspondent who talks thus 
one of the sort: 







‘Cart Hynes had a wife —had I say, for 
some time ago he put her out of doors, first 
tumbling her bed out of the window, and 
ripping it so that the feathers might fly free- 
ly. His wife was ill once, the Doctor re- 
quired her to use a certain medicine, with- 
out which it was not possible for her to 
She had the money, she gave it 
to Cart, to purchase the medicine for her. 

** Well, Hynes,’ said the Doctor at his 
next visit, ‘did you get the medicine?’ 

**Nein ! I tink 
de pig do Racuex so much goot as de medi- 
cine.’ ; 

‘Cart Hynes is as stupid as he is mean, 
as credulous as he is stupid, and is, more- 
over, cursed with the most violent temper 
that ever man had. 

‘Rocking the cradle with his foot, once, 
it chanced to upset and spilt the child. 

** Mein Gort!’ yelled Hynes; and spring- 
ing to his feet, he kicked the cradle out the 
door, down his lane, into the public road, 
and soon for several hundred yards, until 
fatigue, and the difficulty of determining 
which fragment was the cradle, compelled 
him to désist. 

‘There was a stump in his yard, which a 
laborer, employed for the purpose, failed to 
remove. 

‘*Have you an auger, Mr. Hynes?’ asked 










recover, 








I got von pig mit him. 















the man. 


him. 
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‘If I can get a hole in it, I can 
low it to pieces.’ 

‘*Yaas. Velden. I fix him.’ 

‘He bored a deep hole in the stump, load- 


ed his gun with powder and shot, and fixing 
the muzzle in the hole, pulled trigger! 
luck, or the good metal of his piece saved 


Good 


As it was, Hyves flew one way, his 
hat another, his gun still another. The 
stump stood still. 

‘*Devil!’ said Hynes, picking himself 
up, ‘dis not a goot gun;’ and he inconti- 
nently demolished the stock of it over the 
stump. 

‘One winter a negro sold, Hynes a cat, 
which he represented as possessing the rare 
qualities of being a ‘ sport,’ trained and par- 
ticularly good at finding rabbits,. which it 
would scent, track, capture and_ retrieve, in 
a most wonderful fashion indeed. 

‘*Goot !’ said Hynes ; and the first snow, 
he took his gun and his wonderful cat, re- 
solved to have a hunt. 

‘Coming to a place likely to contain the 
game he was in search of, he put pussy down 
and encouraged her to the chase. 

‘*Seek um! Seek um! rabbeets!’ but 
pussy only mewed and drew up her feet pite- 
ously, 

‘Hlynes’s eyes began to glare, but he 
went on, pushing his ‘ retriever’ before him. 

‘Presently a rabbit started up, sure 
enough, right under pussy’s nose, a fine 
fat fellow, that limped slowly away through 
the snow. 

‘*Seek um! Seek um, Poos!’ But pu:- 
sy took no notice of the tempting sport. 

‘* Devil! you no hunt, me shoot!’ cried 
Hynes, in a rage; and bringing his gun to 
his shoulder, he shot pussy’s brains out on 
the spot, and went home in disgust.’ 


Tuvs writes a contributor: 


‘¢ Patience!’ wrote Soutuey, alluding to 
his enforced and ill-paid literary drudgery, ‘ it 
is, after all, better than pleading in a stink- 
ing court of law, or being called up at mid- 
night to a patient; it is better than being a 
soldier or a sailor; better than calculating 
profits and loss behind a counter ; better, in 
short, than any thing but independence. 

‘So say I; and I am sure that Sourney’s 
hard-earned £90 per annum were worth more 
to him than £900 would have been, obtain- 
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ed through a profession, or in any other un- 
congenial way. Authorship comes nearer to 
independence than any other possible pur- 
suit, and there is no labor so full of compen- 
sation to the laborer.’ 


{ 


AX Tale of Disappointment. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


NovemBer’s gloom is over earth, 
The dead leaves moan and sigh, 
And stark beneath a clouded morn, 

The frozen streamlets lie. 


1 linger where the black-leaved pines 
Chant weird psalms, sad, faint and low; 

And like a breath of sweet perfume, 
Come dreams of long ago. 


She left us when the autumn woods 
Were gilt with tawny gold, 

And frost-flowers, white as Eastern pearls, 
Starred heath, and moor, and wold. 


The maples broke their blood-red hearts, 
Upon their native hills; 

And amber sun-shine, soft and calm, 
Fell through the mellow stills. 


She kissed the meek-faced lambs good-by, 
Caressed the herds ané flocks, 

Looked benedictions on the fields, 
And on the moss-gray rocks. 


She was a lady born and bred, 
With hands as white as milk, 

And regal clouds of flossy hair, 
As fine as Tyrian silk. 


What kin had she with one like me ? 
My only dower was health ; 

A strong, true heart, a sun-burnt cheek, 
What cared she for such wealth ? 


But when she went, my sun-shine fled, 
She took the light away ; 

The blue sky lost its tender blue, 
The day was not the day. 


The moonshine, dropping from the void 
Of blue, like silver rain, 

Filled all my heart with vague unrest, 
And thrills of tender pain. 


She came back in the early spring, 
When earth was all aglow ; 

And from the blooming orchard-trees 
Drifted the fragrant snow : 


Came back in jewels and in silks, 
And velvets soft and rare ; 

And laces, with their weight in gold, 
Looped in her shining hair. 
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And eyes, like some wild forest-spring, 
So dark and strangely deep, 

That half their passion seemed awake, 
And half their life asleep. 


She took my fingers when we met; 
I was a bashful clown, 

Who tilled her father’s wide-spread lands 
With strong hands sinewy brown. 


There was a bridal brave and gay — 
Wine, music, and guitars ; 

Laughter and dancing on the turf, 
Beneath the midnight stars. 


She gave her dainty hand away, 
And de was grave and tall; 

White-haired, a proud aristocrat, 
A Creesus, that was all. 


That night we met beside the spring, 
Where oft we’d played of old ; 

The pale moon gemmed her brow with pearl, 
And kissed her hair’s young gold. 


My eyes spoke to her! all my life 
Of yearning and of pain, 

Rushed up to clamor at my lips — 
I crushed it back again. 


But for a moment heart read heart, 
Her cheek’s glow waned and fled ; 

She stood before me, cold and white, 
As marble o’er the dead! 

O Gop! ’t were sin to kiss her mouth, 
Or touch with mine her hand; 

I was a low-born peasant-boy, 


She, lady of the land. 


Oh! that Lcould have kissed her once, 
Ere she was made his wife! 

Methinks the sweetness of that kiss 
Had lasted me through life. 


We parted ; and a stormy sob, 
Like some wind-harassed sea 
Moaning on cruel rocks, she gave — 
I knew she cared for me. 


Now, what to me are trees and flowers, 
And songs of summer birds ? 

What music comes to me in winds, 
Or low of distant herds? 


I only wonder if she thinks, 
In her manorial halls, 

Of seasons when the grapes are red, 
Above Cochecho Falls? 


I wonder if she’d like to smell, 
Once more, the mint and balm; 
Or if she’d care to hear again, 
The pine-woods chant their psalm ? 


I wonder if her jewelled breast 
Is stirred by one chance thought, 
Of what life might have been to her, 
Of what love might have brought? 
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Tae Marriace or tHE Dwarrs. — 
Great is Barnum! Great is the triumph 
of Humbug! Great are the pigmies ! 
These reflections force themselves upon 
us, when we recur to the event which on 
the ninth of February capped the cli- 
max of a great absurdity practised by 
Mr. P. T. Barnum, with the aid and as- 
sistance of the public. On that day two 
of the most insignificant people in the 
world fulfilled the promise made by the 
great showman, that they should be 
married. The mere joining together in 
matrimony of two. such monstrosities 
was to be deplored, and looked very like 
a burlesque of a solemn ceremony ; but 
the causes which immediately induced 
it are open to more serious criticism. 
That it was an offence against good 
taste and public delicacy for Mr. Bar- 
num to make capital in the manner he 
did, out of the prospective marriage of 
Tom Thumb and Lavinia Warren, is 
undeniable ; and if, as some not unrea- 
sonably suppose, he not only suggested 
the marriage, but used his influence to 
secure its fulfilment, for the sake of 
keeping his promise good with the pub- 
lic, he perpetrated a moral outrage on 
the people, he desecrated the church, and 
treated with contempt the glosest and 
most cherished of human ties. 

It is characteristic of the American 
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people to yield to sensations; but at a 
time like the present, when the country 
is in the throes of a terrible fratricidal 
conflict — the greatest war of modern 
times, and the clash of arms is heard 
from Virginia to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the shores of the Atlantic to the 
wilds of Arkansas, and more than a 
hundred thousand Northern troops lie 
in premature graves—it is melancholy 
to see a spectacle so ridiculous as that 
which culminated at Grace Church, on 
the occasion referred to. The thing had 
been carried far enough in the newspa- 
pers and at Barnum’s Museum for weeks 
before, but it became solemn when the 
church sanctified the acts of the show- 
man. Verily, we thought Grace Church 
had fallen into dis-grace when, on enter- 
ing, our ticket was demanded as at any 
theatre, and we found the brilliant and 
crowded interior more theatrical still. 
The Upper Ten had come to witness the 
most popular farce of the season, to be 
repeated, we understand, at some future 
day, with those still more insignificant 
actors, Commogore Nutt and Miss Min- 
nie Warren, in the principal ré/es. If 
Barnum and the public will have it, 
however, let the performance by all 
means take place at the Academy of 
Music — admission, five dollars. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


: FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


THE WAR POLICY AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


Wuevy the disloyal men of the South, 
in their mistaken and fanatical zeal, in 
behalf of their section, turned their 
guns against the almost defenceless 
walls of Fort Sumter, and amid a 
shower, of iron hail, compelled the gal- 
lant Anderson and his Spartan band to 
capitulate, the patriotism of the North 
was fairly’and fully aroused. Her man- 
hood, her remembrances of that colonial 
struggle, which has made spots on her 
soil cherished for their historic memo- 
ries, and the efforts of the men whose 


political sagacity inaugurated our na- 
tional life, awoke anew the spirit of 
unconquerable resistance to those who 
were repudiating their duties to their 
country by trampling upon the time- 
honored representative of her sovereign- 
ty and power. She heard the call of the 
newly-installed Executive of the nation 
for aid and assistance in protecting the 
seat of the national Government from 
the dangers which threatened it, and 
with alacrity sprang to arms in obe- 
dience to that call. The East, re- 
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sponding to the West, demanded that 
the great fabric of civil and religious 
liberty, left to us by our ancestors, 
should be defended and preserved, and 
each section seemed to outvie the other 
in contributing of its men and means. 
The North, with one acclamation, laid 
upon the altar of patriotic devotion to 
duty the noblest and best offerings that 
she could bestow. Nothing was with- 
held from the Administration. It was 
in perfect keeping with the attachment 
of a great people to a superior and bene- 
ficent system of political polity. Every 
new demand upon the country has met 
with a cordial and enthusiastic response. 
The determination of the people to crush 
this effort aimed at the Constitution — 
the very guarantee of our national ex- 
istence—was plainly manifest, and they 
gave to those who were called to admin- 
ister public affairs a noble and energetic 
support. 

With all this assistance, the Adminis- 
tration has failed to ‘ conquer a peace,’ 
and to restore the authority and estab- 
lish the supremacy of the general Gov- 
ernment. To 4ll practical intents and 
purposes, the enemies of the Union are 
as powerful and defiant to-day as they 
were when the dark cloud of war first 
gathered in the sky and cast its shadow 
over the national pathway. Their army, 
comprised of well-disciplined troops, 
under the command of experienced and 
sagacious military leaders, menace even 
now the Federal Capitol, while the con- 
fidence off@the rebels in their ability to 
achieve and to maintain their independ- 
ence apparently remains undiminished. 
The country, anxious for a vigorous pro- 


secution of the war, stands amazed when 


it considers the gigantic preparations 
which were made to crush the rebellion 
—the vast number of patriots, the bright, 
promising ones, representatives of intel- 
lect and wealth, who went out to make 
their beds upon the field of battle —en- 
during monuments, illustrating the at- 
tachment of a free people to a republican 
commonwealth — the unbounded trea- 
sures which have been scattered broad- 
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cast over the land—and yet the hideops 
and deformed monster of secession still 
imperils the country. Truly may the 
people inquire why, with all these ad- 
vantages, we have accomplished so little 
towards suppressing our national diffi- 
culties. 

From the commencement of those 
difficulties, the Adininistration, through 
every consecutive development of the 
military operations of the Government, 
has exhibited a lamentable ignorance of 
the character and extent of our national 
struggle. To illustrate the superior and 
accomplished statesmanship it has dis- 
played, we need only recur to the pre- 
dictions of Mr. Seward, who told the 
people of New-York, at the annual din- 
ner of the New-England Society, that in 
ninety days from the period of its in- 
ception we should scarcely know that 
‘ivil strife had manifested itself in the 
country, so easy and certain was the 
work of exterminating the rebellion. 
Two years of stern physical conflict 
will have soon elapsed, and the old flag 
yet floats over a divided household. 
That flattering prospect which he 
sketched for the North, of an insig- 
nificant contest which a few short weeks 
would terminate —a contest soon to be 
crowned with a rescued Constitution 
and a Union restored—has proved a 
mere delusion. And any public man 
possessing the first qualifications of a 
statesman, unless blinded by his preju- 
dices and misled by his passions, like 
Mr. Seward and his political associates, 
even though he had possessed only an 
ordinary amount of intellectual pene- 
tration, would have judged more intelli- 
gently of the time requisite to subdue 
such alarming manifestations of disloy- 
alty and treason. The men to whom 
we had confided the management of 
public affairs utterly failed to compre- 
hend the capacity, energy, determina- 
tion, and resources of the South, for the 
teachings of that political school in which 
the Administration was nurtured had in- 
structed the people that the title of 
‘Southern chivalry’ was but a syneny- 
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mous term for braggadocio, and that the 
intimations and warnings of many of the 
truest and best men of the slaveholding 
section, in relation to the inauguration 
of an anti-slavery administration and its 
legitimate fruits, were but the phantas- 
mias of reckless political adventurers, 
the offspring of fanatical teachings, of 
undisguised cowardice. Cherishing this 
mistaken idea, the Executive of the na- 
tion failed to appreciate the issue or to 
grasp the gigantic question he was ex- 
pected to meet, and as a necessary con- 
sequence he has disappointed the coun- 
try. This was therorigin of the failure 
of his administrative career. Proceed- 
ing upon an unsound theory, he has, 
owing to this want of comprehension, 
and his stupid interference with the de- 
tails of war— constituting himself a sort 
of mosaic. formation, a General at the 
Capitol and in the field at the same 
time — blundered in his military opera- 
tions, until the country, sickened and 
disgusted with the management of our 
troubles, our numerous disasters and 
reverses, our unsound financial condi- 
tion, and the numerous other vicissitudes 
which crowd around our national path, 
sinks into apparent apathy and indiffer- 
ence concerning the military movements 
of the Government. 

Another prominent reason of the fail- 
ure of the Administration to accompiish 
any decided results, any marked advan- 
tages for the Union cause, is the want 
of any settled and determined policy by 
which to guide the ship of state on its 
perilous voyage over the ocean of war. 
its vacillating, uncertain, and inconsist- 
ent course will confer upon it an unen- 
viable historical remembrance. From 
the period when it assumed control of 
public affairs, through all the eventful 
days of its existence down to the present 
time, it has left no mark of enduring 
statesmanship; it has been character- 
ized by no masterly achievements, such 
as are called into being when great prin- 
ciples and transcendent issues appeal 
with all the force of their eloquence to 
struggling humanity for aid and sup- 
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port. Its policy resembled at its birth 
that of the famous Mrs. Micawber, who 
was continually ‘ waiting for something 
to turn up.’ Upon the vexatious ques- 
tion of the negro, it has maintained ir- 
reconcilable views. After instructing 
Generals Fremont and Hunter to abro- 
gate their indefensible and unconstitu- 
tional proclamations of freedom to the 
slave, so boldly announced, and empha- 
tically refusing to comply with the de- 
mands of the radicals of the East, who 
importuned and harassed the President 
to annihilate slavery with one dash of 
his pen, to crush instantaneously the 
rebellion by an emancipation missile, an 
edict of liberty which would demolish 
the walls that environed the slavehold- 
ing fortress, characterizing it as ‘the 
Pope’s Bull against the Comet,’ in a 
few short days, however, by a series of 
political somersaults, he repented, and 
the Executive embraced the new and 
hitherto rejected faith, and was admit- 
ted to full communion with his aboli- 
tion counsellors. Goaded on, solicited, 
threatened, implored, to appease the 
fanatical representatives*of abolitionism, 
irregardless of that conservatism which 
recent elections demonstrate so incon- 
testably preponderates at the North, lays 
this offering at the feet of those who can 
see nothing higher, nothing better or 
nobler in this grand struggle of a supe- 
rior race for the maintenance of the tri- 
umphs of a consummate political philo- 
sophy and an expressive governmental 
structure, than the insignifi@mt condi- 
tion of the African race. So sanguine 
were the worshippers at the abolition 
altar, of the power and efficiency of this 
paper fulmination, that the individual, 
who unfortunately occupies the position 
of Governor of Massachusetts assured 
the President that this administrative 
act would make the highways and by- 
ways of his State swarm with men hast- 
ening to the Federal Capital to tender 
their services to wipe out the rebellion ; 
and this prominent official was sustained 
by the leading editor in the service of 
the radicals in New-York, a man who 
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has been consistent only in his devotion 
to mischievous and dangerous political 
doctrines, and who told the President 
that nine hundred thousand men would 
come forth, like Minerva from the brain 
of Jove, full armed and eager for the 
contest. The President faithfully per- 
formed his portion of the work, but 
where are the powerful array of men 
who, it was alleged, were only waiting 
this crowning act of executive wisdom 
to fight for the negro, caring nothing for 
the Constitution? They have no exist- 
ence, in fact. 

Such has thus far been the result of 
the struggle which we had been taught 
to believe was destined to determine the 
power and influence, and to settle the 
condition of democratic institutions upon 
the soil of the New World. Froma grand 
and sublime contest for national life, and 
for the supremacy of the Federal laws, 
it has degenerated into a war whose par- 
amount object seems to be the emanci- 
pation of the negro race. At its com- 
mencement we sent forth our brave and 
patriotic soldiers to defend the Consti- 
tution of the country, whose authority 
was set at defiance and whose exactions 
were disregarded. We called it a mo- 
mentous issue, between men who would 
preserve and men who would destroy 
the Union; between a section which 
would spread far and wide the ele- 
ments of our national greatness, and 
one which would snatch from its envi- 
able position a great government. And 
how have we attempted to maintain the 
Constitution, and guard it from traitor- 
ous assaults? Simply and solely by 
trampling upon its most cherished 
guarantees, the very safeguard of our 
rights and immunities, and that under 
the fallacious plea of military necessity 
—a plea which has been invoked and 
employed to sanction and to justify ty- 
rannical usurpations through all the long 
line of history. At the inauguration of 
our national troubles, we proclaimed to 
the civilized world that we were waging 
a war to maintain the authority of the 
supreme law of the land, and in the 
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next breath we deliberately violated 
and disregarded the very principles 
that give it life. Instead of a strug- 
gle for the restoration of the Union, 
it is simply a war for the promotion 
of the emancipation schemes of the 
radical portion of the Republicans. 
Against the employment of all slaves 
that come into our lines, we have not 
one word to urge; it is a judicious pol- 
icy to place them, as General McClellan 
did, at labor digging trenches, and per- 
forming such menial tasks as will re- 
lieve our white soldiers; but against 
such wanton violations of the Federal 
Constitution as are embodied in the 
emancipation edict of the President, 
in the name of men who are loyal to 
the Union, and who know no other or 
higher political duty than to labor for 
its preservation, we do solemnly and 
sincerely protest. 

At the close of the war of 1812-15, 
between Great Britain and this country, 
John Quincy Adams, afterwards a great 
anti-slavery agitator, insisted, on the 
part of the United States, that the re- 
turn of the slaves captured in the war, 
or their equivalent in money paid, 
should be one of the articles of the 
Treaty of Peace, on the ground that 
slaves are private property, and are, 
therefore, by the laws of modern war, 
not subject to capture. The represent- 
atives of the British government ad- 
mitted the justice of the demand, and 
yielded to it accordingly. 

It seems to have been the policy ot 
the Government to impugn the motives 
and to suspect the loyalty of individuals 
not indorsing and advocating its offi- 
cial acts, and to consign to the bastiles 
the more obnoxious of their number. 
Americans have been incarcerated in 


prison, the happiness of their homes . 


destroyed, and decency outraged — as 
in the case of Mrs. Brinsmade ; they 
have been subjected to numerous incon- 
veniencies, hardships, and privations, 
upon no charges made public; and 
after the lapse of months they have 
been discharged, without knowing why 
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and upon what grounds they were de- 
prived of liberty. And yet, while these 
American citizens were confined in those 
prisons, the very men who have always 
warred against the American Govern- 
ment — men like Wendell Phillips (who 
proclaims that he has been a disunion- 
ist for over twenty years, and that he 
has been devoting his best energies and 
his whole intellectual powers to accom- 
plish this purpose) failed to incur the 
Executive displeasure. When histo- 
rians come to portray our contest for 
political supremacy and national ex- 
istence, we fear that it will be a diffi- 
cult and impossible task to explain why 
Mr. Lincoln makes such a clear and per- 
ceptible difference between individuals 
merely suspected of disloyalty, and open, 
avowed, and incontestable treason. 

The contest can never be success- 
fully terminated, and the honor and 
manhood of the nation maintained, 
until a different management of our 
national difficulties is inaugurated. 
The President must dismiss the weak 
and incompetent counsellors he has 
drawn around him, whose obscurity 
constituted their only merit and re- 
commendation to the country. His 
Cabinet, with a few exceptions, con- 
sists of individuals unknown to the 
nation; men, who, in a _ period of 
peace, might successfully and credit- 
ably discharge the duties inseparable 
from their respective stations; but in 
such a crisis as this, when the exist- 
ence of the nation is surrounded by 
doubt and uncertainty, he needs for 
his advisers the ablest statesmen, the 
best intellects of the country. He re- 
quires men in whom the people have 
confidence, and who have manifested 
undoubted ability to control public 
affairs. And then, again, Mr. Lincoln 
must return to the light of the Consti- 
tution, from which in his executive acts 
he has sp far wandered. He must re- 
member the original objects for which 
this stern physical conflict was com- 
menced. He must draw no distinction 
between disloyalty, in favor of men 
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whose political sympathies may corre- 
spond more nearly with his own. The 
people demand an energetic, determin- 
ed Administration, which shall exhibit 
a thorough and comprehensive know- 
ledge of our difficulties, and an ability 
to successfully meet them. They 
ask for a firm and unwavering, not a 
timid, vacillating policy, balancing be- 
tween doubt and fear; and above all, 
as they have committed to his care 
and charge the destinies of this vast 
republic, and reposed in him its pre- 
cious hopes and interests, they ask for 
a restoration of the supremacy of the 
Constitution and the Union as it was. 

The determination of the Governor of 
New-York to bring to account the Me- 
tropolitan Commissioners of Police, for 
sanctioning arbitrary arrests and illegal 
imprisonment, at the hands of the force 
under their control, is a good omen for 
the future, showing that his Message is 
not meant to be a dead letter, but that 
he will carry out, in both the letter and 
spirit, his oath to ‘maintain the juris- 
diction and sovereignty of the State,’ 
against all encroachments of Federal 
power. Already has New-Jersey re- 
sponded by a set of resolutions, intro- 
duced into her Legislature, denouncing 
the unconstitutional proceedings of Con- 
gress and the Administration; and call- 
ing for a suspension of hostilities be- 
tween the belligerent forces, in order to 
give time to passion to cool down, and 
deliberation to settle the insane and sui- 
cidal quarrel, by the old and established 
constitutional form of State Conventions 
of the people. No doubt other legisla- 
tures will follow this example, and with 
the pressure of those gigantic financial 
difficulties, exhibited in the lucid state- 
ment of Mr. Spaulding in Congress, the 
rapidly increasing depreciation of the 
currency, the severity of a taxation 
which threatens to swallow up the fruits 
of industry, and, above all, the misera- 
ble failure of our armies in the field, 
there is reason to believe that the day 
cannot be far distant when peace will 
smile on this once happy land. 





